

NEWMAN comes up with the 
perfect slacks to set off a blazer. A 
giant Glen plaid in a light, luxurious 
blend of 55% Dacron* pol yester, 45% 
worsted wool. And there's no need to baby 
these pace-setters. "Dacron” keeps them 
neatly pressed through lots of wear in all 
kinds of weather. About $25 at The 
Colony Shops. Milwaukee; Dick Ferguson's 
Clothing Store. Athens. Ga.; Campus Corner 
of Buffalo, N.Y.; Gentry Shop. 

Wichita, Kansas; House of Walsh, Amherst, 
Mass.; and other fine stores. Just ask 
for trousers by Newman. And make sure 
they've got "Dacron". 

Simon «hoc» of Corfom* poromcnt 
"Du Poni't rrgiticrcd trademark 
Du Poni make. Abort, nor fabrics o( cloihrt 


Better Things for Better Living 
...through Chemistry 


Dacron*., 
a man’s 


way to 
look great, 
stay neat 




The chow was lousy, 
the pay was terrible, 
but the insurance 
was great. 



There were no gripes 
coming when it came to 
Gl insurance. 

If you were in the serv- 
ice, you were able to get 
a $10,000 life insurance 
policy for beans. (The cost 
was unbeatably low be- 
cause Uncle Sam picked 
up part of the tab.) 

If you held on to your Gl 
insurance when you got 
discharged, you were 
smart. If you dropped it 
(and have been chewing 
you rself out ever since) you 
might wa nt to look into the 
next best thing. 

Occidental term insurance. 

Our term policies, like Gl term insurance, 
give you a lot of protection for very little money. 

And if you're raising a family and trying to 
make ends meet, that's proba bly just what you 
need right now. 

Let's say that you're a 32-year old father. 
(Whether you're a veteran or not doesn't make 


anydifference.lWe can give 
you $30,000 worth of de- 
creasing term insurance 
for not even $10 a month. 

And, to boot, we've built 
a slew of options into this 
20-year policy. As your 
needs change, your policy 
can change. 

It isn't accidental that 
Occidental has come up 
with the best term policies 
in the business. We cut ou r 
teeth on the stuff. 

We've sold enough term 
insurance (as well as other 
life insurance) to help 
make us the 9th largest life 
insurance company in the country. 

To find out more about Occidental term 
insurance, mail the coupon, 

Orcall an Occidental agent or broker.There’s 
a small army of them all over the country. 


Occidental Life 

or California 



NOW! It’s So Easy for YOU to Discover the Fun and Fascination of Flying 

IT’S PIPER FUN-TO-FLY TIME! 


The welcome mat is out at Piper 
dealer airports all over the nation. 
You’re invited to come visit, come 
watch, come chat, come fly. 

For just five dollars you can dis- 
cover the fascination of flying. That’s 
all it will cost to take the Special In- 
troductory Flight Lesson which Piper 
dealers everywhere are offering. 

You’ll fly with a government-rated 
flight instructor in a dual-controlled 
Piper Cherokee with modem low wing 
— the finest airplane in use today for 
training. He'll show you the simple 
operation of the controls. In just 
minutes he’ll have you handling the 


Cherokee with ease . . . making turns, 
climbing, descending. 

You’ll take in the beauty of the land- 
scape . . . perhaps see your own neigh- 
borhood... as you can see it only from 
the big windows of a private plane. 
You’ll find exhilaration mounting as 
you fly the Cherokee gracefully, effort- 
lessly through three dimensions. 

You’ll understand why flying has 
become so increasingly popular... just 
for the fun of it, let alone the practical 
uses for faster business trips or more 
frequent family jaunts. 

Don’t miss this special opportunity 
during Piper Fun-to-FIy Time. Your 
Piper dealer’s open every day until 
sunset. 



For location of your nearest Piper Dealer see 
the Yellow Pages or write for his name and 
receive also Piper Flight Facts Kit including 
20 page booklet ", Let's Fly", Dept. 5-SI. 




AIRCRAFT CORP. 
lock Haven, Pa. (Main Offices) 
Vero Beach. Fla. 


PIPER HAS BUILT MORE AIRPLANES THAN ANY OTHER MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD 
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Next week 

THE DERBY REPORT in- 
cludes all the color that the an- 
nual onc-dav festival and an 
especially uncertain horse race 
can provide. By Whitney Tow- 
er and a corps of cameramen. 

THE LAST ACT of this year’s 
Stanley Cup playotfs is bent on 
giving us bigger and better sur- 
prises. Martin Kane follows 
pro hockey 's suspcnseful drama 
right uptothcclimacticcuriain. 

TROUT ARE PLENTIFUL in 
the Teton River, and you will 
easily catch your limit if Alma 
Kunz fishes with you and you 
follow Jack Olsen’s advice 
about using a Pink Downright. 
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LETTER FROM 


Artist Frank Mullins has done nine 
Sports Illusikaied covers, and they 
have had wide scope— from halfback 
to swimmer, from heavyweight cham- 
pion to Masters champion. Mullins 
has played football, is a good swimmer 
and is an ardent spectator at boxing 
and golf matches, but as of last Jan- 
uary he had never in his life caught a 
fish, nor had he ever felt at one with 
the sea. His only seafaring experience 
had been a free round trip across the 
Atlantic — on an Army transport dur- 
ing World War II— and it was with 
some trepidation that he accepted Art 
Director Dick Gangers assignment to 
a week-long expedition to the Baha- 
mas. "The idea sounded fine to me." 
says Mullins, “but my stomach works 
on its own frequency. It has long for- 
gotten the screaming shellfire, but it 
remembers well the misery of our Eu- 
ropean trip." 

Gangcl knew of Mullins' squeamish 
stomach, but he also knew Mullins, 
who is both red-haired and stubborn. 
When Mullins pleaded that he knew 
very little about the sea Gangcl simply 
replied. "I don’t like the idea of ap- 
proaching anything with too many 
preconceived notions of how to do it." 
And so Frank Mullins went to sea 
again. He joined Writer John Under- 
wood in Miami to start the safari to 
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Andros Island ( page 80) armed with 
enough antiscasick pills to silence the 
stomachs of a Marine regiment, with 
enough skin ointment to protect an 
acre of albinos from the sun. with bags 
of fruit to feed his liver (which was still 
recovering from hepatitis) and with 
not a single preconceived notion. 

Mullins’ large bundle of panaceas 
worked well. There was little discom- 
fort on Frank’s part, and his only re- 
gret is that his photographs weren’t of 
higher quality. He uses photographs 
for some of the detail of his paintings, 
but he says. “It’s impossible for me to 
adhere to what the picture tells me. It 
never tells enough. When I get back 
home after an assignment it’s an awak- 
ening. Things come to me that I wasn't 
aware of on the scene." 

Mullins calls himself a late developer 
as an artist. He was 24 before he decid- 
ed that he wanted to paint. Until that 
time he had hoped to make a career of 
football. "The war." he says, "kind of 
shocked me out of big football ambi- 
tions." He returned to his home in 
Springfield. Mass, and enrolled at 
American International College, where 
he played football for fun. then trans- 
ferred to an art school in New Haven. 
Conn, and from there to Pratt Insti- 
tute in New York. Even so. he says he 
still has the urge to suit up when he is 
onassignmentsforSf'oRTslLi.usrRATMJ 
and visits the dressing rooms of foot- 
ball teams. 

Now 42. Mullins gets most of his 
exercise working around his home in 
Ridgefield. Conn., where he is impa- 
t iently waiting for his son. Christopher. 
3. to get old enough to throw a foot- 
ball. and for his daughter Patricia. 8 
months, to get old enough to hold a 
crayon without eating it. 
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If you have forced-air heat, 
you own half a 

G-E Central Air Conditioning 
system already. 



Take the case of Mr. William Daniels of Bay Village, 
Ohio, who says: “It took less than a day to have G-E 
Central Air Conditioning installed in our home.” 
Why so easy? Because Mr. Daniels had forced -air 
heat, he already had adequate ducting. And putting 
in the ducts does represent half— or more — of the 
time and work needed to install a central air condi- 
tioning system in a home. 

Why G.E.? “I have confidence in the name,” answers 
Mr. Daniels. And there’s a good reason. G.E. makes 
every major component that goes into its system. 


Every part is matched to work perfectly with the rest. 
This means maximum efficiency, dependable per- 
formance and quiet operation. 

Call for free survey. If you have forced -air heat, 
find out how easy it is and how little it costs) to add 
G-E Central Air Conditioning to your home. Call 
your G-E dealer for a free installation estimate. Ask 
him, too, about his easy financing terms. There’s no 
obligation. Find him in the Yellow Pages under “Air 
Conditioning Systems.” 

Make your house a “Home for All Seasons.” 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 


Make sure the other half 
is General Electric- 
the manufacturer that makes 
every major part of its system. 



The best seat at 
the match is 
behind a Canon 


Drop a cartridge of film in the new 
Canon Super 8 movie camera and 
you'll catch more action than the linesman. 
Only Canon offers you a choice of 
the most powerful zoom lenses. 

There's the superb 3-1, or the remarkable 5-1 
that may he converted to 8-1. 

That means a picture area increased 64 times! 

With just a flick of the finger 

you've got yourself a foot fault in the far court. 

Canon has all the features to capture 

your favorite sport with ease: 

■ a behind-the-lens metering system 

that assures perfect exposures automatically 

■ a smooth manual zoom that lets 
you go in and out at die rate you want 

■ an extra large viewfinder 

with an exposure indicator across the top 

■ a fold away grip ■ wrist strap 

■ electric drive ■ battery tester 

■ micro-prism rangefinder 

And, with the new Super 8 cartridge film, 
you'll need a Super 8 projector 
to get movies that are 50% bigger 
and brighter. 

\nd now, here's our best serve: 
The Canon line of cameras 
start at $169.95. 

It's your advantage. 

The greatest shots you'll 
ever see come out of a 
Super 8. 


Canon * 

ManuUciurrd by Canon Camera Company 

Tokyo, Japan 


Sold, serviced 
and guaranteed 
exclusively 
in the U-S. 
and Canada by 

Bell & Howell 



take off 
for a Heat oaky 
vacation 


Explore Kentucky's 12 Red -Carpet Vacation Regions 


Travel Division, Public Information Dept. 

Capitol Annex Building, Frankfort, Kentucky, SI0S6 

I'd like to explore Kentucky's 12 red-carpet vacation regions. 
Please send all information on vacation fun in Kentucky. 


i : j 



Today’s high horsepower cars need 

the total penetrating action of Pure High HP Purelube motor oil. 



High-performance engines need a 
special kind of oil. An oil that pen- 
etrates and protects bearing sur- 
faces . . . hydraulic valve lifters . . . 
all close-fitting parts where toler- 
ances are measured in ten- 
thousandths of an inch. An oil that 
clings to metal surfaces and oil- 
plates them under extreme heat 
and friction. An oil with the total 
penetrating action of High HP 
Purelube. 

High HP also assures fast starts 
in all weather and prevents rust 
and sludge build-up. 

The fact is. High HP Purelube 
meets, and exceeds 
the requirements for 
r every car on the 

PUREIjJ ™ad. 

Next time, don’t 
just change oil. Pull 
in at the big, blue 
Pure Oil sign and 
change up — to High 
HP Purelube. 








HE'LL SAY MY FAST 
BALL IS LOSING ITS 
ZIP AND HE'LL RATTLE 
ME. I JUST KNOW 
' HE'S GOING TO SAY 
SOMETHING TO 
RATTLE ME. 


Talon makes the nylon zipper for baseball players of all ages. It always remembers to stay up. 




°Hang your hat on cftvril rayon 



These smart slacks are tailored with 
finesse, and made with Avril' rayon. Avril, 
remember, is the fiber that gives you more. 
More strength. More luxury. Longer wear. 
Minimum care. In action on the golf course or 
relaxed in the club house, these Haggar slacks u 
always look downtown elegant. — 1 


Haggar does. 


American Viscose Division 


fabric of 65% Dacron’ polyester/ 35% Avril royon Trophy model slacks have ribbon self-belt Avolloble in iroditionol ploin os 
well os pleated styles Ten populor colors to choose from. Sixes 28 to 42. JI2 95 Avoiloble at Cm# stores everywhere. 



The (lined car’s family plan. 

What makes a car a car is styling, performance, ride and handling. Only ivhen they're all tuned together is 
the car a Buick. Like this ’ 66 Riviera. 


There is nothing in the least dull about 
the 1966 Buick Riviera. Which is a switch 
on the family cars a lot of people think 
about, when they think about family cars. 

Riviera? A family car? Yes. indeed. 
Riviera has scats enough for six. Roomy, 
comfortable seats. Standard equipment. 

Which means you can have fun with 
a car and a family too. 

How ihe tuned ear does il. Most peo- 
ple are used to thinking of the Riviera 
as a sleek, international classic with su- 
perbly comfortable seats for four. True 
enough. Except for 1966. Riviera has 
room for two added starters. ( Before we 
say another word, we should say that 
buckets up front are also standard. Take 
your choice. Or you can choose our new 
notch-back front seat, which converts 
from a regular bench seat to semi-buckets. 
For those family occasions when you 


leave the kids home with the sitter.) 

This accommodation to your comfort 
should come as no surprise to you. The 
tuned car is. after all. concerned with 
people. That’s why it's tuned in the first 
place. A magnificent blend of styling, 
performance, ride and handling, the 
tuned car by Buick is everything you 
could hope for on four wheels. 

Tuning means this: a 340-lip Wildcat 
V-8. a Super Turbine automatic, and re- 
markably swift reaction to the wheel. 

Tuning means this: a new closed-win- 
dow ventilation system that does away 
with drafts while it promotes better air 
circulation and better visibility. 

And tuning means this: safety equip- 
ment built in right at the factory. Seat 
belts all around. A padded dash. Padded 
sun visors. Back-up lights. A shatter- 
resistant rear-view mirror inside. An- 


other rear-view mirror outside. Two-speed 
electric wipers. And windshield washers 
so you can see where you're going when 
the going gets dirty. 

How to start the tuned car doing for 
you. One nice thing about this Riviera 
is that it's built in this country (contrary 
to the idea that all great cars come from 
across the seas). Which means that to 
get one all you have to do is visit your 
Buick dealer. 

The Riviera comes equipped with 
power steering, power brakes, a tilt steer- 
ing wheel, and a liberal helping of other 
delights, besides that engine and trans- 
mission set. 

In fact, about the only thing you could 
wish for that the tuned car doesn't come 
with is a family. 

Plan ahead. 

Wouldn't you really rather have a Buick? 


1966 Buick. The (lined car. 





uddenh 

trtf* na rlr M/a 1/ You' r(f on vour wav to work . . . 


at Schring 


t he parkway You're on your way to work . . . 

, i and suddenly you’re rocketing 

DeCOmeS tbe down the course at Sebring. The 

idhtawa V" wMn§ ol h, 9 h -P er f° rmance engines 
'J* ' ilctWcty roars in your ears. You wipe a sleeve 

over smeared goggles that aren’t 
there. Your hands tighten on the 
wheel. And all you did was change 
to Castrol, the motor oil that gets to moving parts fast 
when the engine is cold, retains its body when the 
engine is hot, and gives you maximum mileage 
between changes. The serviceman said Castrol helped 
the U.S. win its first world championship last year. 
Mmmmmm. Wonder what they put in those cans. 
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CASTROL 
MOTOR OIL 


c Uiere s a 
little bit of 
racing irievery 
Castrol caii 


Castrol. the Masterpiece in Oils. 

Castrol Oils, Incorporated—Newark and San Francisco. 
Also in Canada and throughout the world. 


BOOKTALK 

The wonderful misspent life and times 
of Hugh Lowther, the Earl of Lonsdale 

T he Prince of Wales may have exaggerat- 
ed a little when he said that Hugh Low- 
thcr. the fifth Earl of Lonsdale, was "the 
greatest liar in my kingdom." Douglas 
Sutherland's suave biography. The Yellow 
Earl (Coward-McCann. S6). says that Hugh, 
liar or not, was the greatest sportsman and 
the greatest spender of his time. His life was 
on such a lavish scale that its bare facts seem 
fanciful imaginings. A younger son. Hugh 
was scarcely educated. Ordered to study 
under a tutor, he got Jem Mace, the barefist 
champion of England, to teach him to box. 
Sent to school in Switzerland, he ran away 
and spent a year with the circus. 

In 1882, at the age of 25. Hugh unexpect- 
edly inherited the title, a castle with 365 
rooms, two steam yachts, two London man- 
sions and an income of €4,000 a week. 
Somehow he managed to run through the 
whole fortune before he died in 1944. His 
pocket money— tips and such — came to 
€80,000 a year. His carriages and his coach- 
men's livery were bright yellow. Showman- 
ship, generosity and. above all. his enthu- 
siasm for sports, especially prizefighting, 
made him a favorite with the common peo- 
ple. who called him the Yellow Earl and 
delighted in the scandals that attended his 
amorous adventures. 

The aristocracy w as less enthusiastic, how-- 
cver. He was said to be "almost an emperor 
and not quite a gentleman." When Hugh 
began courting Lily Langtry, the mistress of 
the Prince of Wales, he aroused the an- 
tagonism of Sir George Chctwynd. who 
was courting her himself. Shouting. "Don't 
meddle with my Lily!" Sir George struck 
Hugh with his riding whip. Then they 
fought with their fists, rolling in the dust, 
until they were separated by the Duke of 
Portland. Subsequently, Queen Victoria "let 
it be known she expected Lord Lonsdale 
to leave the country." 

Hugh made a remarkable exploring trip 
through the Northwest Territories and Alas- 
ka, later spoiling his creditable achievement 
by insisting he had reached the North Pole. 

As boxing chairman of the Pelican Club, 
which was trying to legalize prizefighting, he 
virtually created the modern sport, insisting 
on the Marquess of Quecnsbcrry rules and 
inaugurating timed rounds. The present Earl 
of Lonsdale in the preface says rather sadly 
that the castle is now a ruin, but graciously 
adds of his predecessor: "As long as boxing 
is tolerated, so long as the British people en- 
joy coursing, hunting, shooting and racing, 
not to forget the circus, show jumping and 
the more mundane world of agricultural 
shows, sheep-dog trials and hound trials, his 
name will live on." 

— Robert Cavtwfll 



Give some tired businessman 
the best time he ever had. ^ 


A hard-working man deserves a 
watch that doesn't give him a hard time. 
The Electric Timex is such a watch. 

He never has to wind it. 

There is no mainspring. No winding stem. 
He doesn't have to coddle it. 

The Electric Timex is waterproof*, 
dustproof*, and shock-resistant. 

About the only thing a man has to do is 
replace the energy cell that provides 
the electric power. And that takes only 
a moment . . . once a year or so. 

Make some man's lot a lot easier, by 
giving him the Electric Timex. Just $39.95 
for any of four handsome models. There are 
also two new calendar models for only $45. 
•As long as crystal, crown and case remain intact 


THE ELECTRIC TIMEX* 

This is the energy cell actual size 


SCORECARD 


BUILDING UP THE BOWLS 

The nearest thing to a national cham- 
pionship playoff in college loot ball is one 
of the postseason bowl games — when it 
matches the right teams. This seldom hap- 
pens, because the competition among the 
bow Is toget outstanding teams had led the 
sponsors into the trap of inviting schools 
when their seasons are little more than 
half completed. In other words, bowls 
without conference commitments— the 
Sugar, Orange and Gator, for example — 
will gleefully make a firm deal any year 
a name team like Alabama has a 5-0 
record, gambling that the Crimson Tide 
will win most of its remaining games. 
These gambles can backfire. 

Happilyforthoscofuswhowouldlikcto 
scca nationalshow dow n in the bow Isc very 
year, the NCAA has taken a step in that 
direction. Starting this year no bow I may 
issue an in\ italion— officially or privately 
—before the third Monday in November 
or on the Monday before a team’s final 
regular game, whichever comes later. 

The rule should work, because the 
NCAA is dealing from strength. Each 
year all bow I games must come up for cer- 
tification. and ift lie NCAA finds proof that 
a sponsor hasquietly issued illegal invita- 
tions, that bowl runs the risk of bcingout- 
lawcd. 

"This rule has a chance because the 
bow Is thcmselv cs vv ant it." say s Arkansas 
Coach Frank Broy les.afrequenl how I visi- 
tor. "This is a good rule." 

We quite agree. We look forward to 
more meetings between 9-1 and 10 0 
teams and fewer involving a couple of 
7 3s that were selected in mid-October 
and then began to tail off. 

ENTER AL DAVIS 

In his first statements after moving into 
Joe Foss's old ofiicc as commissioner of 
the American Football League. 36-ycar- 
old Al Davis predictably called for war- 
fare all along the line. Sounding some- 
what like a spurned lover crying. "Who 
needs you?" Davis announced that he is 
opposed to a merger with the NFL. "I 


really don't care much about the other 
league," Davis said. "As a coach [and 
general manager at Oakland] I felt a 
merger would hurt us." 

Considering NFL Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle's constant refusal even to dis- 
cuss the issues with the AFL. the atti- 
tude of Davis is understandable. But 
there is a possibility that the new AFL 
posture is merely a matter of tactics, an 
attempt to accomplish with a tough pol- 
icy what was not accomplished with an 
amiable one. 

The AFL. fighting to build up its TV 
rating as well as its ticket sales, will at- 
tack the NFL with all the tricks the in- 
genious Davis can think of. Included 
arc expansion to at least three more 
cities (among them, the NFL bastion, 
Chicago), more effective scouting sys- 
tems. more money to be spent on sign- 
ings and a baby-sitting system such as 
the one the NFL uses for hiding players 
during drafting time. The result is likely 
to cost owners in both leagues millions 
of dollars and provoke increasing unrest 
among veterans. 

Well, that's tough. But we are sorrier 
for pro-football fans who arc not get- 
ting the championship game they want 
and arc entitled to expect. 

THE SUPERGYM 

If those Canadian kids arc really in bet- 
ter shape than our kids — and they look 
better to Seattle's physical-education 
chief. William Haroldson — there may be 
a way to catch up. The secret could be 
the new "agility apparatus" that has 
become the school rage in Canada. 

Haroldson imported one and last week 
introduced it on a trial basis at Seattle's 
Sacajawca Elementary School. It is a sort 
of super jungle gym. requiring 40 feet 
of wall space and an 18-foot ceiling. It 
folds out to nine feet in width, like a 
piece of modern walk-in sculpture, and 
features ladders, rings, parallel bars, 
balance benches, windows, climbing 
ropes and a cargo net. 

According to Haroldson, the gym can 


increase a child's grace and agility as no 
other device is able to. More than 200 
arc in Canadian schools, and the factory 
has a backlog of orders for more. Har- 
oldson hopes to equip all Seattle schools 
vv ith them. 

It is catching on already. Sacajawca 
youngsters took one look at the gym 
and swarmed into it. Now the teachers, 
who usually can take jungle gyms or 
leave them alone, arc talking about 
sending the kids home early so they can 
play on it themselves. 

THE COATHANGER OLYMPICS 

Stuffing phone booths is Out. Skate- 
boarding is Out. Swallowing goldfish is 
way, way Out. Knibbling is In. The 
fount of American Knibbling (pro- 
nounced with a hard K) is Baltimore, 
and students at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity and the nearby College of Notre 
Dame are its prophets. 

A Knibblcr takes a wire coathangcr 
and bends it into a square. The hanger 
then is held upside dow n by an index lin- 
ger. A coin (Swiss francs are most sta- 
ble. but a penny will do nicely) is then 
balanced horizontally on the very tip of 



the hanger hook. The idea is to twirl the 
hanger around the finger in a vertical 
plane and keep the coin in place by cen- 
trifugal force. That part is easy; the real 
test comes in slowing down and stop- 
ping the Knibbling Hook. Next, one 
must start it up again or reverse it with 
the coin still balanced. 

"Hopkins students hold all the world 
records in this new sport," says Henry 
M. Hocherman, a 19-year-old sopho- 
more and captain of the school team. 
He iscaptain because he can Knibblcw ith 
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Which is a Smith-Corona 
electric portable 
easier on...your fingers 
or your eyes ? 


The decision is yours to make. You 
certainly don't have to pound the keys 
on a Smith-Corona® electric— ever! Just 
touch them, and electricity does the 
work! No matter how uneven your 
touch may be, your typing will always 
be crisp and evenly printed . . . auto- 
matically. Carbons (as many as ten) 
will come out more legible than on non- 
electric portables. 

Five special repeat keys let you run 


a series of X'S: XXXXX, dots: 

dashes: , underline: , 

even spaces: , just by holding 

the key down. It’s all designed by 
Smith-Corona to help you breeze 
through work, bring all the advantages 
ot electric typing into your home. 

But our designers didn't stop there. 
They were determined to make Smith- 
Corona electric portables as pleasing 
to look at as they are to use. The styl- 


ing is self-evident. Handsome. Modern 
as the typewriter itself. You even have 
a wide selection of colors to choose 
from. This Electra* 110, like all our 
portables, is guaranteed for five years. * 


SMITH-CORONA PORTABLES 


B@n 



SCORECARD munutd 



identifiable excellence 


BEEFEATER 

BEEFEATER 


J 


l 

IMPORTED ENGLISH GIN 

FROM ENGLAND 8Y KOBRANO. NY ■ 94 PROOF • TRIPLE DISTILLED • 100* GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS 




Save S 3 1S 
on this fine 



meerschaum-lined briar pipe ! 
Mow yours lor only s 3 


QQ IP* the same Lord 


Bentley that sells 
In stores for $6.96. 


Imagine owning this handsome meerschaum-lined briar pipe for less 
than half its regular retail price! That's the money-saving opportunity 
we’re offering for a limited time only— just to interest you in trying 
our premium quality Masterpiece Pipe Tobacco. □ So pick the shape 
you prefer and mail coupon (with two red tabs from Master- 
piece pouches — or the inner seal from a Masterpiece 
canister) today! It's a bargain that’s too good to miss. ( 


Maste'piece Pipe Offer 
Liggett and Myers Tobacco Co. 

P O Bos 57-E 

Mount Vernon, N.Y, 10559 

Please rush me famous, 

hand-rubbed Lord Bentfey 
pipe(s). I understand that you 
pay postage. For each pipe. I 
enclose S3 plus the red tabs from 
two pouches of Masterpiece Pipe 
Tobacco, or the inner seal from 
a Masterpiece canister. 

Offer good on If in II. S. A. Void ■ 



HURRY- OFFER EXPIRES OCT. 30, 1966 


- | ^^iLii aa 


stales or locthhes where taxed or otherwise restricted hr law. 


three hangers hung in tandem. Hopkins 
players claim to have balanced as many 
as eight pennies in one Knibblc. And at 
Hopkins a Master Knibblcr is one who 
can spin a large coin balanced atop a 
smaller one. 

Since no athletic mark goes unchal- 
lenged. the Hopkins boasts will surely 
be met. perhaps surpassed. If so. do not 
call us. We’ll call you. 

THE FRINGED BENEFITS 

Win the Greater Dallas Golf Open, the 
sponsors announced, and you w in more 
than money. To promote Big D as a city 
of fashion as well as a sports center, free 
wardrobes were given to wives of the 
first three finishers. The winner’s share 
was SI.2S0 worth of clothes, and the 
day after he shot a 276 Roberto Dc Vi- 
cen/o showed up at the store as a cham- 
pion golfer- and an average husband. 
He didn't know his wife’s sizes. 

Wife Delia was back home in Buenos 
Aires. "I saw a little girl out there about 
the size of Delia." said Roberto help- 
fully. nodding toward the street. "But 
I’d have to hug her to make sure." How- 
ever. Roberto had to go it alone. How 
about that S250 while evening gown? 
"Ah. that would be very good." said 
Roberto. “But it would be better with 
Delia inside." Wrap it up. A S25 back- 
less creation? He took that. too. Within 
30 minutes Roberto had added a pair of 
SI2S cocktail dresses, assorted daytime 
numbers and lingerie. The least expen- 
sive item in the package was a $10 pair 
of walking shorts. "Delia will be a very 
surprised girl." he said. 

Pleased, yes. Surprised, no. Winner Dc 
Vicenzo may be as naive about that as 
he was about the sizes. The rules had 
said the winner could shop for the lady 
of his choice. And as one tournament 
wife purred sweetly. “1 had better be the 
lady of his choice." 

A SMALL GRIPE 

Billy Gaines is mad, and wc don’t 
blame him. Billy is New Jersey's fastest- 
moving object west of the foreign dip- 
lomats on the Jersey Turnpike. He is a 
sophomore sprinter at Clearvicw Re- 
gional High School and is playfully 
called Peanuts by his admirers because 
he stands only 5 feet 5. 

Billy is sore because his pint-size stat- 
ure might have cost him a race in last 
Saturday's rain-soaked Penn Relays. 
Running before 24.252 spectators, Billy 
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Haspel looked before they leaned— and made this comfort- 
summer suit of Klopman’s Dacron® polyester/combed 
cotton/ Lycra* spandex stretch fabric. 

Suit in all classic and contemporary colors, about $5S. At 
Bloomingdale’s, New York ; Baskin’s, Chicago ; Jack Henry, Kansas 
City ; John VVanamaker, Philadelphia ; and fine stores everywhere. 

Fabric by Klopman Mills, Inc., 115 W 40th Street, N.Y 10018. 
A division of Burlington Industries, Inc. 



you go faster here and slower here 



with a new Evinrude 100-S here 


Until the 100-S came along, the way to make a motor more 
powerful was to make it bigger. 

But when you make it bigger, it burns more fuel. And our boss 
man, Ralph Evinrude, wouldn't stand for that. 

So we had to make our 100-S more powerful without making it 
bigger or feeding it more fuel. 

It wasn't easy. 

To do it. we had to re-study, and re-think, and re-evaluate every 
one of the hundreds of component parts that make one outboard 
more efficient than another. 

See your Evinrude dealer (fitted in the Yellow 
Pages) Catalog tree Wnte Evmrude Motors. 4392 
N 27th Street. Milwaukee. Wisconsin 532tS. 


We re-designed the powerhead and the lower unit And changed 
just about everything in between (except for things like push- 
button shifting and sound-sealed quiet). 

When we got through, we had a 1 00 hp motor that wears the same 
size "hat" as the 90 hp motor it replaces. And delivers 100 horse- 
power for the same amount of fuel that earlier engines used for 75 ! 
If all we had wanted was a more powerful motor, we could 
have bored out the "90” or scaled up the "75" and saved three 
years of research and development expense. 

And merely had the biggest motor made. Instead of the most 
efficient. 

EVINRUDE 

first in 1 eW outboards 






SCORECARD onliruted 


and John Carlos of New York's Pioneer 
Club appeared to hit the tape simultan- 
eously. But Carlos brushed the tape with 
his chest and Billy hit it slightly below 
the neck. Billy tossed his hands over 
his head in the traditional winner's ges- 
ture. while Carlos stumbled and fell 
face-first in the mud. Officials credited 
each runner with a time of 9.7 but gave 
the victory to Carlos. 

Billy has been doing a lot of thinking 
about the inch or two of distance he is 
giving up to taller rivals by hitting the 
tape at neck level rather than at his 
outthrust chest, and he doesn't know 
what to do about it. Unless he can per- 
suade the officials to lower the tape a bit. 
he may just have to wait until he grows 
out of his predicament. 

GLAD YOU ASKED 

Everything was great with Alan Geerts 
of Elkhart. Ind. after he shot a hole in 
one at the Eberhart-Petro Golf Course 
in Mishawaka. Ind. Then somebody 
asked him his score for the round. It 
was 98- 76 — 174 for the I 8 holes. Nol 
bad. Geerts thought, for his third round 
of golf, and the first time he had broken 
200 . 

THE OTHER BILL BRADLEY 

Keep an eye on Bill Bradley not the 
former Princeton basketball All-Ameri- 
ca. but the University of Texas freshman 
quarterback who seems to do everything 
well. The boy who turned down a rich 
baseball bonus to play football under 
Coach Darrell Royal accompanied the 
Texas freshman track team to Houston 
for a quadrangular meet. He went along 
just for the bus ride but was a last-min- 
ute entry in the field events. What hap- 
pened came as no surprise to Bradley's 
fans. He cleared 12 feel for second place 
in the pole vault, look second in the 
broad jump with a leap of 22 feet one 
inch and high-jumped 6 feet for fourth 
place in that event. 

THE FAN DU JOUR 

No matter that the Cincinnati Reds arc 
not unanimous favorites to finish first 
in the National League. Let's hear it for 
Louis (Duke) Bodkin, a candidate for 
dogged fan of the season. 

Duke was so carried away when the 
Reds won the pennant back in 1961 that 
he dropped the price of bean soup from 
20c to a nickel a bowl at his Rock Bar 
Cafe in Ludlow, Ky. He would keep the 
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you can't 
tell a 



Buffalo, New Yoik 




means quality in golf, tennis, and tires 


'premium 
by the 

~ TU» .. 

price 


If all you do is pay more, any tire 
can be a premium. 

The Dunlop Elite gets you every cent 
of your money's worth. 

The worth of longevity. There's a full % in. 
more tread than original equipment tires, 
for thousands of extra miles. 

The worth of safety. Our patented* Safety- 
Shoulders lift you up and over a centerline 
or shoulder without a jolt. 


The worth of comfort. Special rubber com- 
pounds flex and float you over bumps. 
The worth of silence. The quiet Maxgrip 
rubber compound takes the squeal out 
of corners. Our variable pitch tread 
pattern smothers the rhythm of 
rubber hitting the road. 

The Elite is our full four-ply nylon 
cord premium. 

If you really want the last word, it's 
at your Dunlop dealer's. You'll find 
him in the Yellow Pages. 

Every new Dunlop tire meets or 
exceeds every official specification for 
safe performance. 


SCORECARD 



Before every encounter 


Arm yourself with Max Factor's bold 
new fragrance, Royal Regiment. Rugged, 
leather-fresh After-Shave Lotion, 

Cologne and Heroic-Size Soap. From 3.50. 

Royal Regiment 

by Max Factor 




You'll like the soft, cushioned comfort 
of Wigwams . . . comfort that lasts 
through numerous washings and wear- 
ings because Wigwams are STA-SIZED 

I 

— WIGWAM MILLS. INC . Sheboygan. W.< 

A 


Shrink-Treated. Leading shops, depart- 
ment and sporting goods stores have 
sizes, styles, weights and colors for the 
whole family. 

of Quebec 


In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd.. Prov. 
jor every sport and everyday uear, too! 


price at a nickel, vowed Duke, until 
the Reds won another flag. 

Duke and Cincinnati arc still wait- 
ing. This may he the year, though. As 
an added offering to the gods of base- 
ball. Bodkin promises to slash the price 
to 3c a howl if the 1966 pennant flics 
in Cincy. He is clinging to at least one 
thin thread of business reality: the cus- 
tomers would have to bring their own 
crackers. 

DASH FOR CASH 

While it is true that mere money in vul- 
gar quantities does not confer distinc- 
tion upon a horse race, breed improves 
will no doubt want to take note of the 
fact that Ruidoso Downs near Roswell. 
N. Mex. may offer a purse of half a mil- 
lion dollars for its All American Quarter 
Horse Futurity on Labor Da>. The race 
is at 4(X) sards and lasts only about 20 
seconds, which means that the run could 
he made at the rate of SI. 250 a yard. 
S25.000 a second. 

THE BEAUTY PART 

Mrs. Lyndon Johnson and all other 
Americans concerned w ith scenic beauty 
will be glad to hear that New Mexico 
folks arc with it. 

An Albuquerque citizen recently 
slopped in an office in the state capitol 
in Santa Fc to ask for the location of the 
Governor's Committee to Keep New 
Mexico Beautiful. A very helpful recep- 
tionist searched the directory and gave 
him an address. It turned out to be the 
office of the State Cosmetology Board. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Vince Lombardi. Green Bay Packer 
coach, on the possibility of package foot- 
ball contract negotiations a la Koufax- 
Drysdale: "If they conic in my olficc 
as a group they'll go out as a group. 

I guarantee you that.'" 

• Dave Nelson, athletic director at the 
University of Delaware, asked ifhcwould 
buy a season ticket now that he has re- 
tired as football coach: "I'm going to 
wail and see what kind of team they 
have.” 

• Arthui (Red) Patterson. vice-president 

oft he Los Angeles Dodgers, after the> had 
been shut out by identical scores of 2 0 
by Chicago's Ferguson Jenkins and Ken 
Holtzman and St. Louis' Larry Jastcr: 
"It's getting embarrassing. Jenkins, 
Holtzman and Jaster — that sounds like 
a law firm." e no 



World’s fastest sports car 
priced under $3600. f 

With a gung-ho V-8 and a sure-footed British chassis, Chrysler's 
Sunbeam Tiger puts high-priced competitors on their very best behavior. 





Go ahead. Search under 
$3600 for a genuine sports 
car that (1) has 125 m.p.h. 
capability, (2) does 0 to 60 in 
9.2 seconds, (3) turns 100 
m.p.h. (a 3900 r.p.m. 

There's one— Chrysler's 
Sunbeam Tiger (M:tj 
V-8. And it — 

puts you i - 

wheel-to- . , . " 

wheel ' >’ '*/ " , 

w 1 1 h t h e v 'f 

$5500- ** \ / - 

$7000 n.- t V-J», 

jobs. . s 

Tiger's secret? 

Sunbeam started with a 
very tough Class F Alpine, 
built to sell in volume. (100 
m.p.h. capability, yet 
priced under $2500f in 
the U.S.!) They gave 
it a potent V-8 power 
train and modifica- 
tions to accom- 
modate same, and out * 


mance/price 


Spectacular 
specs 

Tiger’s own 
four-speed 

gearbox is close ratioed, 
starting with 2.32:1 in 1st. 
With a 2.88 axle and quick 
clutch, things happen in 
a hurry here. 

That includes brak- 
ing. Girling discs j,'.' 
(9.85') up front, 9' \ 
drums behind. 
They're self-adjusting 
at all four corners— and 
power assisted besides! 

** It also includes steering. 
Rack 4 pinion, 3.1 turns lock- 
to-lock. Very positive. 

On the road, Tiger reacts 
without surprises in an ess- 
curve or a drift, and is sur- 


prisingly smooth 
over both bad roads 
and tar strips. 

Comfortable cockpit 

With this much punch at 
the price, you might suspect 
some short-changing inside. 
Not so. 

We start with 


pleated, 
foam-padded bucket seats. 
Then make them fully adjust- 
able— with reclining backs. 

Then we give you 
a telescoping 


steering wheel. Adjustable 
foot pedals. And footwell 
ventilation to take the curse 
off a hot day. 

You also get a two-speed 
heater (standard) for cold 
days. Plus niceties like a lock- 
able console. A walnut dash. 

An easy-to- 
work top. 
And a 
big 


trunk. 
Take on a 
Tiger V-8 at your 
nearby Sunbeam dealer's. 
You'll love it-and its $2000 
head start on competition. 


n ROOTES 

CHRYSLER'S SUNRERM 


ROOTES DIVISION 



CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


Charlie Spencer just 
got married.The 
$1,000 he borrowed 
for furniture 
is only the beginning. 


does he look worried^ 


Not with the plans Charlie’s got. He 
knows that between now and the 
time his family’s grown he'll prob- 
ably borrow over $60,000. But the 
way Charlie figures, it’s really part 
of his long range savings plan. Here 
it is: save regularly at a bank, and 
to keep savings intact and growing, 
let the bank help out with money 
for the big, important things his 
family needs. Things like: 


A house $20,000 

Two babies 1,000 

New cars over the years . . 15,000 
Necessities like appliances. . 1,500 

Home improvements 3,500 

College for the kids 20,000 


How about you? Isn’t that pretty 
close to what you’ll be borrowing 



(or already have) while your family’s 
growing up? Handle it like Charlie 
and much of what you pay back on 
your loans will actually be building 
a solid estate. How? Even before he 
and Betty were married they went 
to the Full Service bank where 
Charlie kept his checking account 
and opened a savings account. 


Charlie knows he can make his 
savings do double duty at a Full 
Service bank. First, his nest egg 
keeps growing with guaranteed 
interest. Second, his savings help 
him borrow at lowest bank rates. 


You see, most families must 
borrow a great deal in a lifetime for 
things they need. So lower loan rates 
can save you hundreds— even thou- 
sands— of dollars over the years. 

Take advantage of your Full 
Service bank— to save, borrow and 
build. How do you find one? It’s 
the place where you keep your 
checking account. v 

Where you 

save, borrow and build 


Add a dash of excitement to your 
next business trip. Get behind the wheel 
of a Shelby G1350-H. Only from Hertz. 


Have one waiting for you at the airport on your next busi- 
ness trip. 

Cobra engine. Disc brakes. High speed wheels and tires. 
Stick shift or automatic. Rally stripes. High performance 
shocks. Torque controlled rear axle. 

Everything you need to look and feel like a new man on 
your next business trip or vacation. (Including room enough 
to seat four.) 


Two stipulations. You have to be at least 25 years old. 
And you have to hurry. (It’s all on a first-come-first-serve 
basis.) 

So make your reservation today. One local phone call 
reserves a G.T.350-H just about anywhere in the country. 

Just call the only rent-a-car company that offers you a 
car that adds a dash of excitement to a business trip. 

Hertz. 


Let Hertz put you in the driver’s seat. (Isn’t that where you belong?) 


HERTZ 

RENT A CAR 




Sports Illustrated 

MAY 9, 1969 


THE RACE 
THAT 
SCRAMBLED 
THE DERBY 


In the first defeat of his career last week, Graustark ( on 
the rail) loses by a nose to Abe's Hope in the slop at 
Keene/and. He came out of the race with an infected hoof, 
which muddied all calculations for Saturday's Kentucky 
Derby. Now Abe's Hope, the Illinois-bred here ridden by 
champion Willie Shoemaker, may be the big race favorite 


by WHITNEY TOWER 
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SCRAMBLED DERBY 


tinned 


A ROMANTIC TALE WITH AN UNHAPPY ENDING 


L ke most young ladies of her gcncra- 
i tion, Miss Mabel Galbreath thrived 
on the romantic novels of George Barr 
McCutcheon. And of all the popular 
writer's works, her favorite was a "story 
of love behind the throne" in a mythical 
central European kingdom known as 
Graustark. McC utcheon produced this 
hcartthrobber in 1901, and it fascinated 
the older sister of Ohio millionaire John 
Galbreath. The capital of Ciraustark 
was the city of Edelweiss, and through 
the novel's pages Princess Yctivc. the 
rightful ruler who occasionally passed 
herself off as Sophia Guggenslocker, 
came into contact — and sometimes con- 
flict with such characters as Mr. An- 
guish, the Prince of Axplain, the Duke 
of Mi/rox, Baron Dangloss, a certain 
Sitsky and. of course, the Countess 
Dagmar. In the last chapter, naturally. 
Princess Yctivc. aided by our hero. Grcn- 
fall Lorry, set things right in Ciraustark. 
and the two of them lived happily ever 
after. Sixty-three years later, having for- 
gotten not a word of the novel, Mabel 
Galbreath, then 78 and living in an 
apartment in Columbus. Ohio, went to 
her brother with a belated pitch for 
George Barr McCutcheon. "John." she 
pleaded, "won't you ever name a horse 
the way I ask you to?" 

"Of course I will," replied the ow ner 
of Darby Dan Farm as he ran his linger 
down the list of the 1963 crop, then year- 
lings. "This one." said Mabel Galbreath, 
pointing to the pedigree of a chestnut 
colt by Ribot out of the marc Flower 
Bowl. "This one — I'd be very pleased if 
you would name him Ciraustark." 

Until a few weeks ago it appeared quite 
likely that Mabel Cialbrcalh's choice 
would experience the same sort of ulti- 
mate glory— in his case, by winning the 
92nd Kentucky Derby- as Princess Yet- 
ive had more than half a century ago in 
the Alpine wonderland of Graustark. 
But, suddenly , things began to go wrong 

Surging ahead to finish first in the Florida 
Derby. Abe's Hope (tl) was later disqualified, 
and Williamston Kid ( 10). who closed fast to 
take second, was declared the official winner 


with the most famous 3-ycar-old colt 
in America. 

A Derby without Ciraustark will not 
bring about either a blackout or general 
mourning in Louisville. But it will mean 
that for the first time in memory the first 
II horses on the Experimental Free 
Handicap (the annual list of the previous 
season's 2-year-olds weighted according 
to their classic potential) will not start at 
Churchill Downs. Among the missing, 
besides Ciraustark. will be Buckpasser. 
Coursing. Fathers Image and Prince 
Saim. as well as the two leading fillies 
of the division in 1965, Moccasin and 
Priceless Gem. Also on the sidelines 
will be Boldncsian. Saber Mountain and 
Bufflc, leaving such a mixed bag of hope- 
ful also-rans and honest contenders that 
the classic could draw as many as 18 
and provide the kind of traffic jam 
one expects only on a fogbound San 
Diego freeway. 

Owners of thoroughbred racehorses, 
whether well-bred, expensively pro- 
duced and carrying spotless records, or 
undeserving misfits who belong on the 
half-mile circuit, want to see their silks 
in the Derby. This is the most glamor- 
ous. gripping, one-day attraction in 
American sport and. if there is a chance 
to be in on the act. few horsemen can 
resist it. Curiously, when the prospec- 
tive held draws three or four standouts, 
that usually is sufficient to scare off the 
humpty-dumpties— as was the case in 
1957. But when there is only one, he does 
not frighten off the opposition, for every- 
one knows that if something goes wrong 
with the best horse that gives all the 
survivors a chance. And the best horse 
has been w ithdraw n before: a linear frac- 
ture knocked out Sir Gaylord 48 hours 
before the 1962 Derby, a stone bruise 
finished Gen. Duke at scratch time on 
Derby Day in 1957, and in 1931 the great 
Equipoise was pulled out during the run- 
ning of the Derby Day card when it was 
discovered he had a quarter crack. 

The growing uncertainty about Grau- 
stark. after a succession of training in- 
terruptions. brought a large invasion of 
pretenders to the crown to Louisville 
even before he was withdrawn. And with 


good reason. After running sensational- 
ly at Arlington Park three times last 
year. Graustark was fired for shin splints 
and given a long rest. His return to ac- 
tion this winter at Hialeah was held up 
by a bruise on his left hind heel that 
forced him to skip the Flamingo and the 
Florida Derby — both at the mile-and- 
an-cighth distance that Derby contenders 
are almost obliged to tackle in these days 
of arduous w inter racing. 

Last week trouble struck again, this 
time decisively. Training at Keeneland 
for his first effort over a distance in the 
milc-and-an-cighth Blue Grass Stakes— 
he had never gone over seven furlongs 
before — Graustark came up with a mi- 
nor infection in the hoof of his left front 
foot. It apparently was cleared up over- 
night. and he went in the Blue Grass. 
On a track so sloppy and gritty that he 
scraped the backs of all four ankles, he 
was beaten a nose by Abe's Hope. The 
next day infection set in again, and X 
rays revealed he had broken a bone in 
the left front foot and would not run in 
the Derby — or in any other race. ever. 

Grauslark's stable will be criticized 
for running him at Keeneland on an off 
track. Before the race. Galbreath defend- 
ed this action: "We have to go in a mile- 
and-a-furlong race to test him, and it 
is now or never." A few minutes later, 
as the rain whipped down on a stunned 
Keeneland audience, he added. "We 
thought he was lit and he wasn’t." Train- 
er Loyd Gentry, in a way. agreed. "It 
was the first time he'd had to go all out, 
and he came back tired as hell. When 
Abe's Hope got by him in the stretch, 
Graustark came on again. He did the 
last eighth in 12' seconds and showed he 
had real guts. Still. I'll tell you, there’s 
nothing like being seasoned. And I mean 
seasoned." 

About the time that Gentry was of- 
fering this explanation and trying to be- 
lieve it himself, there were other things 
being said about Graustark. A veter- 
an Kentucky horseman said gloomily. 
"There's no way a horse this strong and 
fast can last on the tracks we have today. 
When he breaks down, everything's go- 
ing to go. Horses like Graustark virtual* 
tentinued 


SCRAMBLED DERBY continufd 

ly kick themselves to pieces. Count Fleet 
was so fast that after he won the Bel- 
mont by 25 lengths he was finished for 
good. It was his last race." And in New 
York a knowledgeable bookmaker was 
saying to a friend, "Graustark may have 
been made one of the greatest false fav- 
orites in Derby history . Most other Der- 
by favorites raced themselves into con- 
dition by going a mile and a sixteenth 
or nine furlongs during the spring and 
w inter. This colt didn't. I don't care w ho 
a trainer is, there is no substitute for sea- 
soning a horse for a mile and a quarter 
by racing competition. Workouts, no 
matter how brilliant, won't do it alone." 

The two most seasoned colts who may 
go off as favorites in this Derby are 
an Illinois-bred and a Maryland-bred 
named, respectively, Abe's Hope and 
Kauai King. Not much was heard from 
cither last year, but both now appear 
to be legitimate contenders and should 
relish going a testing distance. 

Abe's Hope is the hard-luck horse of 
this year's Florida season. He was beat- 
en a skinny nose by Buckpasscr in the 
betless "Chicken Flamingo" after lead- 
ing at the sixteenth pole, and a month 
later he won the Florida Derby only to 
lose it on a disqualification. In four races 
at a mile and an eighth he has never 
finished worse than third, and in his 
most recent effort he beat Graustark a 
nose after being seven lengths behind on 
the backstrctch. Some experts believe 
his Blue Grass victory was the result of 
Graustark's lack of seasoning and an 
over-confident ride by Braulio Bac/a on 
the favorite. Others assume Abe's Hope 
beat an ailing horse. But it is also true 
that Abe's Hope is a running little fool 
crammed with courage. 

Bred by Illinois Racing Commissioner 
William S. Miller, Abe's Hope is a son 
of Miller's Better Bee who. in his day, 
won a lot of stakes around Chicago, in- 
cluding three at nine furlongs, and also 
posted a v ictory over Round Table. Last 
summer Miller, in a package deal, sold 
three colts and a filly (all by Better Bee) 
to Chicago Pontiac Dealer Joseph Bar- 
tcll. who had been in racing about six 
years without achieving any shattering 
success. A few months later Bartcll. who 
is 62, took in as his partner 36-year- 
old Robert Byficld, who is in the hotel- 
management business in Chicago. Next 
to acquiring Abe's Hope, the best thing 
the partners have going for them in their 
Pontiac-inspired Grand Prix Stable is 


Trainer Del Carroll, a truly fine horse- 
man who also happens to be one of 10 
eight-goal polo players in America. 

Abe's Hope was named for a groom, 
Vcle (Abe) BoJinoff. whose hope it was 
before he died of cancer last year that 
the colt he rubbed and cared for so faith- 
fully would one day win the Kentucky 
Derby. The horse has a distinct person- 
ality in addition to a courageous way of 
running. As a yearling on the farm he 
would stretch out in his stall and snore 
so loudly that the stable hands called 
him Rip van Winkle. They had to kick 
him to get him up. But he is as well- 
balanced as one of Carroll's polo ponies 
and just as manageable. 

Before sending Abe's Hope out against 
Graustark last week. Carroll told Jock- 
ey Bill Shoemaker, “We're not supposed 
to beat Graustark, and it's no disgrace 
to lose." When Shoe came back a win- 
ner. w ith cakes of mud hiding his broad 
smile, he said, "He's a little horse who 
did a big job. Now take him home. Iced 
him well and give him sonic rest, be- 
cause he's got a big job to do next 
week." Co-owner By field, guz/lingchani- 
pagne, added. "I never even thought I'd 
own a horse until six months ago." 


J ust six years ago Omaha Industrialist 
Mike Ford entered the horse busi- 
ness. Ford is a handsome, crew-cut ex- 
marine who. as a Pfc. in the 2nd Di- 
vision. fought in the invasion of Saipan 
and Tinian. With his father and his 
uncle. Ford invented and manufactured 
freight-car doors of corrugated-board- 
and-stccl strapping after the war. They 
sold out in 1959 to the International- 
Stanley Corp.. and suddenly Mike Ford 
had some money to play with. He took 
on as advisor another young man named 
Tommy Gentry, whose uncle Loyd 
trains for Galbrcath and whose father. 
Olin. runsGalbreath's Darby Dan Farm. 
Tommy Gentry steered Mike Ford into 
some expensive but eventually profitable 
purchases: Royal Gunner. S57.000; Um- 
brella Fella, S17.000; and, finally, Kauai 
King, $42,000. 

Tom's uncle Loyd, then a public train- 
er, handled all of these horses for Ford 
and turned Kauai King over to Trainer 
Henry Forrest last year w hen he accepted 
the job with Galbrcath. “1 remember 
when 1 had Graustark and Kauai King 
together at the trainingeenter at St. Lucie 
[Fla.]," said Gentry recently. "1 knew 


Graustark was something exceptional 
right away, but Kauai King was the 
only colt who could come close to stay- 
ing with him. Early this year, before any 
of the 3-ycar-olds had done anything. 1 
thought Kauai King would be the one 
all of us would have to beat." 

Ford and Forrest have brought Kauai 
King along carefully. He is a son of Na- 
tive Dancer out of the Blenheim II marc 
Sweep In. In eight starts this year (he 
made only four as a 2-year-old because 
of bucked shins) he has won six times. 

None of the others among the prospec- 
tive Derby starters arc likely to close at 
short odds. Some have a right to be in 
the gate on Saturday, while others will 
just clutter up the first desperation run 
and interfere with the more worthy. 

Stupendous, Mrs. Henry C. Phipps's 
son of Bold Ruler, has as much chance 
as any other colt. He is three for eight on 
the season but on occasion docs some 
real running. He was second to Buck- 
passcr in the Everglades and later won 
the one-mile Gotham. On the other 
hand. Stupendous was defeated by Blue 
Skyer, hardly a world-beater, in the 
Louisiana Derby and. with no excuse, 
lost to Kauai King at Bowie. Williams- 
ton Kid, the son of Piet, owned by De- 
troiters Paul Terncs and Jim Bartlett, 
won the Florida Derby after the dis- 
qualification of Abe's Hope. But that is 
his only claim to fame. Amberoid, 
Advocator and Exhibitionist, who fin- 
ished first, second and fifth respectively 
in the recent Wood Memorial at Aque- 
duct, have all had too many chances — 
and too few successes — against the best 
horses. Amberoid comes from very far 
out of it; unless you happen to be the 
best horse (/'.r.. Needles, Carry Back), 
that is risky in a Derby. It is hard to 
take seriously the appearance of Quinta, 
Fleet Shoe. Rehabilitate, Sky Guy, Scan 
E Indian, Dominar and Tragniew. 

When, late Saturday afternoon, the 
horses roar away from the gate, many in 
the audience will be remembering that 
for the past three years the Derby w inner 
had won the Blue Grass the week before. 
This year Abe's Hope should make it 
four in a row. 

And, as Mabel Galbrcath must sadly 
recall, outside her beloved kingdom of 
Graustark there are sometimes unhap- 
py endings. end 

They're off! This scene at Churchill Downs 
will be repeated for the 92nd time Saturday. 
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GASHOUSE 
FULL OF 
MEMORIES 


When they move into bright, clean and slightly anti- 
septic Busch Memorial Stadium next week, the St. 
Louis Cardinals will become the 10th big league team 
in the last 1 1 years to take up new digs. Happily, 
not all the concrete west of the Mississippi can bury 
baseball's storied past, which was never more vivid 
than in old Sportsman's Park (Busch Stadium to 
latecomers), where memorable things always seemed 
to be happening. Take, for instance, Curt Welch's 
steal of home to make the Browns the champs in 
1886. There he goes, in this composite illustration by 
Artist Jim Flora, flat out on his stomach followed 
by those noted thieves of later years. Pepper Martin 
and Enos Slaughter. Ernie Knob and Bob Groom 
pitched no-hitters on successive days for the Browns 
in 1917. The Gashouse Gang held impromptu song- 
fests and. despite 100° weather, built an on-field bon- 
fire (not to be confused with the great grandstand 
fire of 1898). Doc Weaver did in foes with triple 
whammies, and the Browns, who usually needed it. 
got questionable help by nibbling at “oatmeal in a 
barrel of water." Of the 102 errors in the 1885 World 
Series, 85 came in St. Louis. Dizzy Dean once was 
conked by a ball there. An outfielder and more than 
one umpire fell victims of pop bottles. Fights there 
often were. Del Pratt of the Browns slugged Zinn 
Beck of the Cards, and Clint Courtney wrestled Billy 
Martin. Umpires themselves got hot under the collar 
when two Phillies raised a Catfish sign, reflecting 
on the odor of their calls. Ladies’ Days first flour- 
ished in St. Louis, where Mary Ott, she of the horse 
laugh, was a regular. Fans came to see Sunny Jim 
Bottomlcy presented with a cow. midget Eddie Gac- 
dcl pop out of a cake and Satch Paige sit in his rock- 
er. While home runs were plentiful (Babe Ruth twice 
hit three in Series games), there was never a day 
quite like Stan Musial’s in 1954. when he hit five 
in a doublehcadcr, sending the scoreboard eagle into 
wing-flapping paroxysms, a sure sign in late years 
that the blues had been banished from St. Louis. 
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SOME OLD PROS REFUSE TO DIE 


. . . and, sparked by a fiery, versatile young pro, the Boston Celtics came back from their poorest season and 
near defeat in the early playoffs to beat Los Angeles and retain the world championship by FRANK DEFORD 




1 

Always on the spot to scoop up a loose ball, Havllcek is called 
the "garbage collector. "Asa guard, he signals a set play (right). 
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T hree hundred and seventy-two pro- 
fessional basketball games and four 
years ago. the Boston Celtics dynasty 
was crumbling. The team had won four 
championships in a row. but had been 
forced to seven games to beat Los An- 
geles. and the players were old and worn 
out. Sharman was gone. Cousy was go- 
ing, Ramsey and Losculoff were looking 
for a graceful way to call it quits. 

On a sunny summer day of that year 
Red Auerbach met his first draft choice 
of the season. John Havlicck of Ohio 
State, at Red's camp in Marshfield. 
Mass. Auerbach remembers it well. Hav- 
licek ran up and dow n the court without 
taking a deep breath. I le cut and jumped 
and shot among the other Celtics, and 
Auerbach watched with awe. "I remem- 
ber I was stunned." Auerbach says. "All 
I could think of was. *Ooh. have I got 
something here! Arc they going to think 
I'm smart!' " Red Auerbach had never 
seen Havlicck play before. 

It is 1966 now. and once again there 
were seven games with Los Angeles in 
ihc title round. Bui. as always, the Cel- 
tics won, and Red Auerbach left coach- 
ing with his eighth straight world cham- 
pionship. The man who succeeds him. 
William F. Russell — of the writing and 
rebounding Russclls — has been the most 
important player through all of these 
championship years and. as such, must 
depend mostly on himself if the dynasty 
is to continue. Still, growing more and 
more significant to the Celtics' success 
with each season is 26-ycar-old John 
Havlicck (see cover), who has achieved a 
supporting role that no Celtic has risen 
to lill since Bob Cousy was at his peak 
I rom the time in the recent Cincinnati 
playoff series w hen Auerbach w as down 
2-1 and could no longer afford the lux- 
ury of keeping him as a sixth man, Hav- 
licck has almost doubled his average for 
rebounds, and he led the Boston scoring 
in the scries with the Lakers. And Auer- 
bach has kept him on the floor, at both 
forward and guard, nearly as much as 
he has played Russell. In the seventh 
game last Thursday, Auerbach had Hav- 
licck go the whole 48 minutes with Rus- 
sell, as Boston held off a late Los Angeles 
rally to win 95-93. 

In addition to those accomplishments 
that can be tallied, Havlicck, like Rus- 
eontinutd 


Here Hying in to block layup by West. Russell 
disrupted the L.A. attack throughout series. 
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sell, is one of those rare players who 
force rivals to alter their regular methods 
in deference to him. Havlicck is 6 feel 5 Vi 
and weighs 205 pounds, and he has un- 
usual speed, strength and agility for a 
man that size. He is too fast for most 
forwards and too big for most guards 
to cope with. "No one in the league his 
size is even close to Havlicck in quick- 
ness." Los Angeles Coach Fred Schaus 
says. "He is entirely responsible for the 
trend to small, quick forwards.” 

Havlicck's speed in the corner forced 
Schaus to abandon his regular lineup, to 
bench 6-foot-7 All-Star Forward Rudy 
La Russo for 6-foot- 1 Gail Goodrich. 
Goodrich went to the backcourt with 
Jim King, while Jerry West (6 feet 3) 
moved to a corner to battle Havlicck. It 
became, essentially, a three-guard Los 
Angeles lineup, making the Lakers ex- 
tremely vulnerable on the boards. But 
because of the Celtics" mobility. Schaus 
figured this was his only chance to win. 
Elgin Baylor, obliged to concentrate on 
rebounding, was battered and weakened, 
yet despite a couple of inept losses, 
Schaus refused ro switch back to hrs 
regular lineup. What he did do was 
start bringing in his rebounding strength 
(namely La Russo) more often, and the 
Lakers began to recover. Though they 
lost the fourth game, too. to fall behind 
3 1 , they played well and then came back 
with two straight to tic the scries. The 
little lineup — guerrilla warriors — could 
match the Boston speed and tire the 
Boston veterans, and then West would 
move back to guard and he and Baylor 
would let loose the big guns. 

Suddenly it was Auerbach who was 
struggling. His bench had never been 
weaker, his starters never in worse shape. 
Russell had a broken bone in his foot 
that he kept quiet. Sanders had a secret 
chest injury, the live starters wore a total 
of eight leg bandages including K. C. 
Jones's full-length wraparound. On top 
of all this, in mid-series, 32-ycar-old Sam 
Jones started playing up to his age. 

Los Angeles does not. however, have a 
center to handle Russell — who does be- 
sides Philadelphia? and depends too 
much on West and Baylor for scoring. 
In the seventh game, when these two 
turned up unbelievably cold (3 for 18 in 
the first half). Boston was able to take a 
big lead and stagger home with it. The 
final margin of only two points is mis- 
leading. however, for the Lakers cut it 
down from double figures only in the last 


30 seconds, when the Boston police lost 
their annual playoff with the Boston fans. 

Each time Auerbach lights his last vic- 
tory cigar of the season the fans charge 
the court like Attila's Huns, and there 
are never enough of Boston’s finest on 
hand. The mob practically kills Auer- 
bach and the players. Russell got knocked 
down this year, and Sanders lost his shirt 
in the melee. The Celtics were lucky they 
did not lose the title. Trying to get the 
ball in bounds, the Celtics had to out- 
mancuvcr the crowd and then work 
their way upcourt on a surface sticky 
with spilled orange juice. The Lakers 
actually had three seconds in which they 
could have achieved a tie. but K. C. got 
the ball to Havlicek and the game ended 
that way. Havlicek hugging the ball and 
the fans tumbling all over the court. 

It was a disgraceful episode, and Hav- 
licck could not excuse it even in the first 
flush of victory. "Fans expect athletes to 
keep their poise, never to choke under 
pressure." he said. "Is it too much for 
athletes to expect fans to keep their 
poise, too?" 

Havlicek is always, above all, an ath- 
lete. perhaps the best ever to come out of 
Ohio State — or all of Ohio, for that 
matter. He has been proficient in every 
sport he has tried, succeeding with grace 
and without apparent effort. Auerbach 
recalls: "We were sitting around a pool 
one day, and I asked him how far he 
could swim. He said he didn't know. I 
said, "All right, a mile?" ’Sure." *O.K.. 
two miles?" ‘Sure." "Well then, how far?' 
"I don't know." he said. "You know. I 
can swim just like I can walk." ” 

The reply was honest and natural, not 
a reflection of cockiness. "It’s not just 
his remarkable abilities, but his disposi- 
tion." says Fred Taylor, who was Havli- 
cek's coach at Ohio State. "I've never 
seen an athlete with a better tempera- 
ment." Larry Siegfried, his teammate at 
OSU and on the Celtics, says lie pos- 
sesses "absolute security." 

Havlicek still believes he could play- 
pro football, and several Boston sports- 
writers are equally certain that he could 
pitch for the Red Sox. He was all-Ohio 
in high school in both football and base- 
ball as well as basketball, and most fa- 
mous as a quarterback on a small team: 
Big John and the Seven Dwarfs. "We did 
have a wrestling champion at fullback," 
Havlicek says, "but he was in the 120- 
pound class." Woody Hayes never gave 
up hope that Havlicek would play foot- 


ball at Ohio State. The plan was to 
move Ffavlicek in at quarterback and 
shift Tom Matte to halfback. Havlicek, 
however, was determined to play basket- 
ball. He eventually was elected team cap- 
lain, bul always it was Jerry Lucas who 
got all the attention. Typically. Havli- 
cek accepted the fact quietly, made him- 
self the Big Ten's best defensive player 
and settled for most of his baskets by 
scrounging for loose balls, balls the op- 
position was trying to hold on to. and 
grabbing offensive rebounds. He still 
possesses an almost uncanny ability to 
be in the right spot for rebounds, but it 
is not altogether an instinctive response. 
"I can remember about that even back 
in high school," he says. "I started to 
shoot once against a very tall guy. and 
suddenly I knew I couldn't make the shot 
over him. So I just aimed for the back- 
board. rushed in. got the rebound and 
put it in. I took two shots to make one." 

Such quickness of body and mind 
helped make Flavlicck the superb substi- 
tute. the much-decorated best sixth man 
in pro basketball, even though he had 
come off the bench in onfy one game in 
college. He knew what Auerbach want- 
ed: "My job was to come in there and 
get the team moving — play defense and 
move them." He has been a key man in 
the fast break, as Siegfried points out. 
since most breaks require three offensive 



Red Auerbach is a complex 
man, inspiring a wide range of 
responses from people. He can be 
completely tactless, querulous, 
belligerent without apparent 
provocation. A moment later 
he will be the most gracious of 
companions. Possibly his finest 
quality is an intense loyalty to 
his associates, particularly the 
Boston players. Modesty is not 
his long suit. For nearly a decade 


men. The two guards usually start the 
break, so the trick is to come up with 
the third man "to till the lanes." Few 
cornermen can thunder out from under- 
neath and catch up with their breaking 
teammates. Havlicek beats everybody 
downcourt. 

When he was drafted by the Cleveland 
Browns, despite the fact that he had not 
played football since high school, part 
of his tryout was a 40-yard dash. Havli- 
cek was timed in 4.6, faster than anyone 
on the team except Bobby Mitchell, Paul 
Brown refused to believe it, and made 
him do it again. He did: 4.6. It was about 
then they decided he could play end. 
"Also I honestly believe I can catch a 
pass as well as anyone," Havlicek says. 
Unfortunately, the Browns were stocked 
with pass-catchers who also had played 
football and who knew a few things like 
blocking and jitterbugging and keying, 
so in the last cut Havlicek was let go in- 
stead of his roommate, Gary Collins. 

Havlicek is one of sport's premier 
trenchermen. He actually puts on weight 
when he is most active — during the sea- 
son —presumably because he devours 
more food. Siegfried, whose own bache- 
lor apartment is next to Havlicek "s. says. 
"The other night he told me he woke up 
at one o'clock — yeah, in the middle of 
the night— and he was hungry, so he got 
up and fixed a whole spaghetti dinner, 


ate it and then went back to sleep. If you 
ask him to go out he will. If not. he's 
happy just to sit around. I don't know 
why— I have no reason— but I don't 
think he'll always be this way.'* 

Havlicek is already vastly different 
from the small-town kid from eastern 
Ohio — he was born in Martins Ferry, 
lived in Lansing, went to Bridgeport 
High School, picked up his mail in Ade- 
na and hung around the family store in 
Dillonvalc, eating sticks of butter the 
way most kids cat candy bars. All those 
tow ns claim him now. The area was de- 
pendent on steel manufacturing and bi- 
tuminous-coal mining: the people were 
Eastern Europeans— Poles. Croats (like 
his mother). Czechs (like his father, who 
came to the U.S. when he was II). "Be- 
fore the synthetic products came in. it 
was O.K..'' Havlicek says, "but some- 
times we had to carry people at the store. 
I guess my father is out three to live thou- 
sand from the hard times, and you nev- 
er get that back. We always ate, though. 
Everybody was the same. Nobody was 
rich, nobody was poor, so it never mat- 
tered what you were.'* 

The first time it mattered in the world 
outside was when he went to the all- 
state basketball game and no one could 
pronounce his name (properly. i( is Hav- 
/(V check). Another player. Mel Nowell, 
who subsequently joined him at Ohio 


Slate, had just seen John Wayne in the 
movie Hondo. He said Havlicek looked 
like John Wayne "from the side," so 
"Hondo" it became. Few of his friends 
still call him (hat. 

The next year Havlicek headed for 
Columbus with one suit. Luckily, his 
roommate— Bobby Knight, now the 
young coach of Army— also had one 
suit and was the same size. Today, in the 
expert opinion of Russell, another styl- 
ish dresser, Havlicek is one of the Beau 
Brummels of the NBA, Havlicek de- 
signed his own golf shoes recently, and 
the company that made them was so 
impressed it may bring out a regular 
model in the same style. 

During his first two years in college 
Havlicek had one blind date, and admits 
that "in my freshman year I guess I said 
about six words." The first thing he did 
was demand a tutor, and then spent 
most of his time studying and playing 
ball. He graduated with a respectable 
2.9 average, is now a manufacturer's rep- 
resentative for a Columbus firm and 
spent much of the afternoon before the 
seventh game of the playoffs buying 
stocks from Frank Ramsey's broker. 
"Boy. he's come a long way." Bobby 
Knight says. "Every time I see him now 
he has a different suit on." 

But every year Havlicek still wears the 
same old championship ring. 


THE LAST CIGAR FOR RED AUERBACH 


he was openly resentful about 
not being chosen the NBA's 
Coach of the Year, an honor 
he undoubtedly deserved many 
times but did not receive until 
last year. Some of his players, 
including Russell, never warmed 
to him sufficiently to call him a 
close friend, but none would 
deny his genius as a coach. 

Of all the misconceptions 
about him. one of the really se- 
rious ones is that he is a lucky 
guy who was “made" by Rus- 
sell but that he was at least an 
expert in the drafting of players. 
The reverse is more nearly true: 
he has been terribly underrated 
as a coach, considerably over- 
rated as a drafter of talent. The 
latter half of the legend is based 
almost entirely on his selection 
of Sam Jones from little-known 
North Carolina College and John 


Havlicek out from under Jerry 
Lucas' shadow at Ohio State. In 
truth. Jones was not only drafted 
earlier by Minneapolis (when 
he was in the Army I. he was all 
but forced on Auerbach by Red's 
old friend. Bones McKinney. 
In Havlicek s year. Red really 
wanted Leroy Ellis, hut I ..A. 
took him first and Auerbach was 
left with Havlicek. 

At the same time. Auerbach 
is correctly praised for his rec- 
lamation projects with assorted 
rejects, has-beensand other wan- 
dering basketball waifs (Gene 
Conley, Clyde Lovcllctte, Willie 
Naulls, Larry Siegfried. Don 
Nelson, etc.!. This is an illum- 
inating insight into his coaching 
success: lie handles the profes- 
sionals. Yes, Boston would not 
have been dominant without 
Russell, but it is false to suggest 


that this diminishes Auerbach's 
achievement. 

Waiting for his last victory 
cigar, killing time on an off day 
in California last week, Auer- 
bach and Celtic President Jack 
Waldron dropped out to the 
L.A. Tennis Club, home of so 
many U.S. champions. Auer- 
bach plays a lot of tennis him- 
self Perry Jones, the former IJ.S. 
Davis Cup captain, escorted 
Auerbach and Waldron about 
the club and finally into the 
trophy room, where SI 00.000 
worth of valuables arc displayed. 

Red sniffed about, properly 
impressed, when suddenly he 
spied one particular trophy and 
moved quickly to it. It was an 
engraved silver tennis racket. 
"Now. that really shows me 
something.” he said. Jones 
opened the case, took the racket 


out and handed it to Auerbach. 
"The people of Newport gave it 
to William Larncd when he won 
the nationals in 1911." Jones 
explained. 

Auerbach fondled the racket, 
turning it over. 

"It's the only one in the 
world." Jones said. "It's the only 
silver racket in the whole world.” 

Auerbach said, "Yeah?" And 
then, gingerly, he put the racket 
back and went on toexaminc the 
rest of the collection. 

In Kentucky recently they 
gave Adolph Rupp a mink bas- 
ketball. If the Celtics or the peo- 
ple in Boston are looking for a 
way to honor Red for his eight 
straight championships, they 
might keep in mind the only 
silver racket in the world. Pre- 
sumably. there aren't any silver 
basketballs in the world, cither. 



PART 5: A Case of Conscience 


Cassius Clay today is like a man under voluntary house arrest. As the world of reality slips quickly away, 
the constricting tentacles of the Black Muslims draw more tightly around him. Out of money, his only 
friends a colony of expensive parasites. Clay is uneasy with fame and listens to no counsel but his own 

by JACK OLSEN 


ALL ALONE WITH THE FUTURE 


A while man who has known Cassius 
Clay for several years visited the 
world heavyweight champion at his Mi- 
ami home and came away shaking his 
head dolefully. “I got there kinda late 
in the afternoon," the man said. "and 
it looked like a lawn party was going on. 
Clay was surrounded by little kids, eight 
or 10 of 'em, all Negroes, little children 
on his lap, little girls climbing all over 
him, and he was nuzzling them and kiss- 
ing them— big sloppy kisses. And all 
around him were his yes-men— his 
brother Rudy leading the pack and 
laughing at everything he said. Cassius 
started a joke and Rudy broke up at 
the first line, and I asked him what he 
was laughing about, the joke had just 
started. Rudy said, ‘Oh. I know this is 
gonna be so funny!* And Sam Saxon 
was there giving Cassius that ‘Yes, suh, 
yes, suh.' And there were colored men 
from downtown telling him how he's 
the greatest tighter that ever lived and 
Clay agreeing for all he was worth. And 
it made you wonder just how much ap- 


proval, how much attention does this 
boy need? 

“It was like that movie. The Great 
Mon, except that the movie didn't have 
all those references to that children’s 
game called Black Muslims. Sitting 
around talking about how they won’t 
eat pork, shrimp, how lobster's the 
swine of the sea. You go out there to his 
place and you sec all that, and it's like 
being on a pirate ship with an insane 
captain and a broken compass. And 
then you realize all of a sudden, 'Holy 
Mother! That’s where the heavyweight 
championship lives!’ ” 

Whatever chance there might have 
been for Clay to return to the world of 
reality seems to be slipping quickly 
away. Every day Cassius pulls the con- 
stricting tentacles of the Nation of Is- 
lam more tightly around him, permit- 
ting and even encouraging the Muslims 
to get him up in the morning and put 
him to bed at night. He goes through 
life like a man under voluntary house 
arrest. The valuable financial advice of- 
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fered to him gratis by the businessmen 
of the Louisville Sponsoring Group is 
spurned. The excellent legal counseling 
offered by lawyers for the Group is re- 
jected in favor of "personal" lawyers of 
the proper color. The list of Muslim 
camp followers, paid out of Clay's own 
pocket, grows longer and longer. The 
result is that Clay is dead broke. 

Worst of all the current Clay tenden- 
cies is his reluctance to take instruction 
from his trainer. Angelo Dundee, per- 
haps the wisest head in the business. 
At the Chuvalo fight in Toronto, Dun- 
dee said Clay "listened a little," but a 
steady stream of technical advice was 
loudmouthed from his corner by Saxon, 
Clay's personal bodyguard, a man who 
knows as much about boxing as you 
do about the Holy Qur'an. 

"The fact is. Clay has no trainer," 
says a veteran member of the entourage. 
“You don't feel you're a trainer unless 
you correct your man's mistakes, un- 
less he docs what you’re telling him. 
Angelo says you don't have to tell Clay 
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much. But Clay don't listen to nobody 
no more. He always was bad about 
that, but now he's impossible.” 

When the Louisville Sponsoring 
Group first took over Clay's contract in 
I960, he was sent to San Diego to study 
under the master. Archie Moore, but in 
a few weeks Moore was on the telephone 
to a member of the Group. "I think I'm 
gonna have to ask you to take the boy 
home. My wife is cra/y about him. my 
kids arc cra/y about him and I’m crazy 
about him. but he just won't do what I 
tell him to do. He thinks I'm trying to 
change his style, but all I'm trying to do 
is add to it." 

The Group member told Archie that 
Clay needed a spanking. 

"He sure does.'' Moore said, "but I 
don't know who's gonna gi\e him one, 
including me." 

A few years ago. one of Clay's spar- 
ring partners, a heavy hitter himself, 
tried to get Cassius to improve his de- 
fenses. "I said to him. ‘Champ, pull your 
left hand in. it's out too far.' He looked 
at me and he said. 'I got my own style. 
Nobody tells me nothing.' Then I hit 
him with a beautiful left hook, and I 
told him. 'Listen, you know why I hit 
you? ’Cause I want to teach you a les- 
son to keep your hands up.' And then he 
tells me, ‘You come on. do it again. Just 
keep boxing! Don't tell me how to box.' 
So I hit him with another beautiful left. 
I never will forget it. But it didn't teach 
him nothing!" 

To be sure, Angelo Dundee was able 
to bring refinements to Clay's style, but 
the lessons were taught the hard way, 
by indirection and applied psychology, 
and it is doubtful that another trainer 
would have had the patience. 

"He thinks he's done everything him- 
self." Angelo says, "and that's fine with 
me, and if you look at it his way he's 
right. All I did was suggest. You can't 
handle him the way you do the usual 
fighter. You don't regiment him. He 
had enough of that. You just have to use 
indirection. He never used to have the 
left jab he has now. A daily nicking at 
his pride did it. He'll be the last guy in 
the world to admit that anybody did it 
but him, but that doesn't bother me. He 
didn't have a left uppercut. He's got 
one now. He was throwing a left jab, 
but it was a slap. It had no authority. 
He would keep his left knee up. Now 
you'll see w hen he throws a left jab his 
left knee is bent. Gives him leverage, 


distance: he reaches you. But you have 
to show him things slowly. Up until a 
few fights ago he never hit a speed bag. 
It took me that long to teach him this 
was good for his reflexes, his rhythm." 

"Angelo has been a miracle man with 
Clay." says another member of the Clay 
establishment, "but not even Angelo is 
gonna be able to save the championship 
for that kid. Angelo can't get him to 
raise his guard. He can't get the kid to 
cut out that show-off footwork that 
makes him look like a big Chuck Davey, 
makes him waste an awful lot of energy 
that he’s not always gonna have. He 
can’t get the kid to cut out this foolin' 
around in the ring — tapping the other 
guy on the top of the head, leaning in 
with his head, stupid stuff like that. 
Angelo knows all this, but Angelo's the 
most loyal guy alive. He says. ‘How can 
you argue w ith success? This kid became 
champion of the world.' And I say, 'Ych, 
the kid became champ because he's got 
moves like a welterweight and a hell of 
a God-given talent and because there's 
nobody around to lest him.' But what's 
gonna happen when he loses some of 
that edge? When he loses that extra 
tenth of a second that he has now? He'll 
stick out that big chin of his and some 
quick young kid on the make'll pop him 
one. He'll lose that championship way 
before he should, that’s what'll happen, 
and the sad thing about it is, if he'd 
listen to Angelo and start fighting like 
a mature human being, he could be 
champccn for 10 more years." 


I t is a simple axiom of boxing that the 
older a fighter gels, the less he relies 
on natural assets and the more he be- 
gins to lean on his trainer's advice, on 
finesse and conditioning and know-how 
instead of the raw skills of youth. An- 
gelo Dundee's protestations notwith- 
standing, Clay is listening to him hardly 
at all, and taking no advice whatever 
from others who could help him. His 
personal physician. Dr. Ferdie Pacheco, 
who knows enough about boxing and 
conditioning to qualify as a trainer him- 
self, recalls a talk with Clay before 
the Patterson tight. 

"I was afraid he had some kind of 
plan, like keeping the fight going to pun- 
ish Patterson, in his usual Crusades way 
of thinking. And so I said to him in the 
dressing room, ‘All you owe the public 
is the best fight you can make, and if 


that takes 60 seconds, that's what it 
takes. If it takes a minute and 60 sec- 
onds. that's what it takes. Go out and 
do the best you can and knock this guy 
out fast. Don't fool around with him. 
because he's still got a good hook and 
he's still capable of throwing it.' 

"And he just calmly looked at me and 
said. ‘I don't have to listen to what 
you're telling me. God has already told 
me what to do.' About that time I start- 
ed realizing that there were whistles go- 
ing off someplace, and I said to myself, 
‘O.K.. don't interfere. He's hearing frem 
the outer world.'” 

No one knows if Clay's financial ad- 
vice is coming from the same place, but 
he has nothing but a few tacky rooming 
houses, two cars and a long list of debts 
to show for the purses he has earned. 
“I'm afraid he’ll wind up broke." says 
his father. Cassius Sr. "There's too many 
leeches around my son. They’ll break 
him quick.” 

Clay's attitude toward money, like his 
distrust of Caucasians, was force-fed 
into him by his father. He likes to stuff 
the cash into his wallet and get out of 
town. "1 mostly save my money," he 
says. "I don't keep it in a bank. I have 
places where I just bury it." His approach 
toward all financial institutions is one of 
suspicion. 

"In the early days, when his father used 
to attend our finance meetings," Louis- 
ville Group Member William Faversham 
recalls, "we'd go through a bloody ses- 
sion after every fight. What we were try- 
ing to do was get Cassius to pay his 
taxes and sign the check for his I5'7 
pension fund and pay back what he 
owed us — he was always into us for a 
healthy amount. S40.000, S50.000. and 
he is right now— and this was a bloody, 
exhausting struggle, two or three hours 
after every fight, with Mr. Clay telling 
him that he couldn't get a square deal 
out of white men." 

Cassius Jr.'s maturity about money 
matters may be evaluated by his han- 
dling of the purse from the first Liston 
fight in Miami Beach. "We got paid in 
installments," Faversham says, "and aft- 
er one session I remember Cassius had 

540.000 coming to him. He went over to 
the Liberty Bank and asked 'em for 40 

5 1 .000 bills. The bank sent for their pres- 
ident, and. of course, they didn't have 
40 SI. 000 bills. Who the hell docs? I've 
never had a SI .000 bill in my life or even 
seen one. So they had to send to the 
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Federal Reserve for it. and he walked out 
of the bank with 40 SI, 000 bills. Then 
he tried to do the same thing a while 
back when he had $27,000 coming to 
him. He went over to the First National 
Bank and asked for 27 SI .000 bills. They 
didn't have 'em in the first place, and in 
the second place they didn't want to give 
him that much cash, because they were 
afraid he'd get knocked off. You can 
get a knife in your back whether you're 
the heavyweight champion or not." 

Despite all his wallet-choking pay- 
days, Clay is now on the outskirts of 
Tap City, except for an untouchable 
S50.000 or so in a trust fund tenaciously 
protected by the Louisville Sponsoring 
Group for his declining years. At his di- 
vorce hearing Clay was asked where the 
money goes. 

"Seventy per cent goes to the govern- 
ment first," he said. "Then I help sup- 
port my mother and father, and I have a 
wife. I owe SI. 300 on her affairs. I paid 
some of that. I owe my lawyers." He 
looked around the room and pointed 
at lawyers. "1 owe you. 1 owe him. I 
owe him. I owe everybody in this room." 


H ow does a man who has earned a take- 
home pay approaching SI million 
manage to owe everybody? Said Gordon 
Davidson, oneof the SponsoringGroup's 
lawyers, not long ago, "The money just 
goes, and not to nefarious things. Like 
his divorce. That wasn't cheap. And he 
pays his personal lawyers a high retainer, 
a substantial amount. I can account for 
where 15 ' of his money goes, and a lot 
of it is to lawyers. I can't tell you exact- 
ly where it goes, but you wouldn't be 
shocked at any of the expenditures." In- 
siders say that hardly any of Clay's mon- 
ey goes to the Muslim organization as 
a church donation. 

The financial career of Cassius Clay 
seems to be a succession of missed op- 
portunities and bad investments. While 
he was refusing to avail himself of the 
business acumen of his sponsors, eight 
of whom are millionaires, he was paying 
through the nose to buy his father a 
drinking spot in Louisville called The 
Olympic Club. Cassius Sr. alienated cus- 
tomers and. succeeded in losing his son's 
investment in record time. 

"1 couldn't handle it." the father now 
rationalizes. "I was afraid of something 
happening. After all, people was getting 
drunk there, sec, and somebody liable to 


kill somebody, and I don't want that 
mark on me. Am I right? If somebody 
got killed. I'd be responsible, wouldn't I? 
Or I might be the first one that got 
killed." 

Now the threat of military service or 
voluntary incarceration as a conscien- 
tious objector has thrown Clay's already 
tangled financial affairs into a hopeless 
mess — which explains his frantic search- 
es for opponents, any opponents. Clay 
based his future financiaf plans on two 
or three fat purses a year. He was com- 
mitted to paying his ex-wife SI 5. (XX) a 
year for 10 years and another $22,550 
to her lawyers. The lawyers have been 
paid, but there are several suits on file 
against the champion. His take-home 
pay from the Chuvalo fight (an estimat- 
ed S105.000 before taxes) relieved the 
pressure only slightly. 

But as Clay's income dives, his ex- 
pensive colony of parasites seems to grow 
ever larger. “That’s an occupational 
hazard of being a fighter." says Ferdie 
Pacheco. "There are people who make a 
career out of hanging around boxers. 
They look for people like Cassius to 
come down the trail to zonk into. They 
did it to Sugar Ray Robinson. But the 
fighters want these hangers-on. They 
serve a function, an entourage of lack- 
eys and flunkies for which the fighter is 
duly paying. Cassius has one just like 
the rest of 'em had one." 

Cassius docs not agree. “I don't have 
many people around me," he says. "Just 
the people I employ. As far as hangers- 
on, people who live wild party lives, 
flashy women, drinking wine and so on, 
1 don't have that. My religious convic- 
tions keep me from all that, so I have all 
those people off of me." 

His attitude seems to be that money 
spent on Muslims, on nondrinkers and 
nonsmokers, is money well-spent. Her- 
bert Muhammad, son of the "Messenger 
of Allah" himself, gets $300 a week as 
business manager, but what business he 
manages has never been entirely clear. 
When Angelo Dundee was asked to de- 
scribe Herbert’s duties at pretrial hear- 
ings in Clay's divorce action, he said, 
"Herbert's business manager, that's all I 
know." He was asked what Herbert did 
to earn SI ,300 while accompanying Clay 
on an exhibition tour in Europe. Angelo 
pondered and replied, "Herbert helped 
put on the gloves." 

Personal Lawyer Edward Jacko Jr., 
also on the trip with Clay, earned SI .000 
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for his legal services. What legal services 
did he perform? Dundee did not have 
the answer to that question, but he did 
say that "he helped putting on the gloves 
for the sparring partners." One of the 
most interesting items on the list of ex- 
penditures was SI 00 paid to Hundini 
Brown— for staying home. 

At the Patterson fight. Clay carried 
his careless air about expenditures to an 
extreme and managed to waste thousands 
of dollars that he sorely needed later. A 
member of his inner circle gives a graphic 
description of the Arabian Nights scene 
in Las Vegas: 

“First off. two Egyptian broads turned 
up. I don't mean Shrincrs. 1 mean real 
Egyptians, and they were his guests. My 
wife saw r them in the lobby of the hotel, 
and these two chicks were pegging the 
most expensive evening bags. SI 50. S200 
each. They tagged them and put them on 
Clay's bill. Those saintly good ladies. 
. . . And they were down getting their 
hair done every day on his bill. too. If 
you had been in Vegas you wouldn’t 
have believed what was going on in that 
hotel. He had those Muslims planted 
all over the place, at his own expense. 
One of 'em was in Clay's suite 24 hours 
a day. Clay had his penthouse and the 
thugs at the door cracking it like it was 
Prohibition days, and nobody but col- 
ored people getting in. Clay was picking 
up all the tabs, and the amount of SUX) 
tickets that that man gave away to Black 
Muslims, to anybody who showed up 
from any part of the country and said 
he was a Muslim, it was fantastic! One 
of the brothers would show up, and 
Clay's flunky Muslim would say to Cas- 
sius, ‘Well. well, here's Brother So-and- 
so from Boston!' And Clay'd say, 'How 
do you do. Brother So-and-so. We'll 
make sure you get two SI 00 scats.' 

"Now . at the time of a fight a boxer’s 
mind is usually on the fight. They walk 
as if they have a block of ice between 
them and the public. They’re thinking 
about getting their heads knocked off. 
But not Cassius! He was walking around 
like an entrepreneur, walking around 
asking. 'Who else hasn't got tickets? 
Who needs tickets? These two brothers 
right here, seal them up front!' And at 
the last minute, when the semi was on 
and Cassius still wasn't dressed, still 
lounging around in his robe, somebody 
says, ‘There’s 25 brothers outside from 
Los Angeles, they can't get in.’ 

“So the promoter says, ‘It's a sellout. 
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Ed Hotze, head of our bag division, is celebrating his family’s 45th year in the game by bringing out a 
bag that has everything, including a special pocket for toting a 4-man, 18-hole supply of scotch. 


Mr. Hotze’s great grandfather, Henry 
one of the last of the great Black 
Forest saddlemakers, came to this 
country 1 00 years ago this January. 
But it was Ed’s father, Jay Kay Hotze, 
who decided to go into the golf bag 
business, of all things. Golf bags in- 
stead of saddles, he decided, was 
where the big money would be in the 
long run. 

Hot-Z golf bags have had their ups 
and downs since then. For a while 
there, they had become what every 
professional carried. The leather was 
finer, the stitching was tougher, and 
they looked better than anything else. 
Then, other bags came out that were 
a little flashier than ours, even 
though, we maintained, they weren't 
quite as well made. They cut into the 
business. Well this year, the Hot-Z 
golf bag is setting out to come into 
its own again. It's still made with the 
care of the old saddlemaker, but Mr. 
Hotze tells us his father would never 
recognize it. 

This bag has everything a guy who's 
in the habit of breaking 90 could use. 
It has pockets big enough to hold a 
change of clothes. Pockets within 
pockets. Even the special pocket men- 
tioned above. It has hand-riveting at 
every stress point. Beautifully pol- 
ished brass fittings, like any good 
saddle. A steel reinforced top that's 
cased and sammied, saddler fashion. 


A stiff, stand-up bottom with wall-to- 
wall carpeting inside. And the sleek- 
est lines you could find on the first 
tee at 9 am Sunday morn. 

What's more, our Hot-Z bags (with 
head covers and weekenders to 
match) come in everything from the 
finest, softest grades of leather to 
vinyls, to kangaroo, to sharkskin. 
From $27.50 to $1300.00. They 
have stronger zippers, better stitch- 
ing, and newer colors in more com- 
binations than Jay Kay Hotze could 
have dreamed of. 

We think Ed Hotze’s new bag is going 
to improve the way a serious golfer 
feels about himself while he's mak- 
ing his way around the course. In 
that way, like everything else we put 
in the pro shop, it’s designed to help 
you knock a little off your score. 

And when you do, it’s even designed 
to help you celebrate. 

First Flight O- 

Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

Custom built woods and irons, steel- 
center golf balls, and Hot-Z golf bags. 
At Pro shops only. 
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There’s no more seats. Where can we 
put ’em? The lire laws won't permit it.' 

"Cassius said. ‘I don't care what the 
fire laws arc. and 1 don’t care where you 
put them. Let 'em stand in the aisles. 
There's plenty of aisles to stand in in 
the back.' 

"The promoter says there's a law 
against that. So Cassius began these 
thinly veiled threats that he won’t go on. 
And. by God they let the 25 in. which 
then caused a hcllacious riot. If you 
watch pictures of the film, after a cou- 
ple of rounds you'll sec people standing 
up looking toward the back. It's the cops 
beating hell out of the Black Muslims, 
because they would come and stand right 
in front of you. You'd be trying to sec 
the light, and all you could sec was some 
Black Muslim's rear end.” 


T he rapid infiltration of Clay’s in- 
terests by the Black Muslims was 
watched with annoyance by some of the 
1 1 members of the Louisville Sponsor- 
ing Group, which has continued to strug- 
gle to sec that Clay comes out of boxing 
with financial security. But lately, with 
the Clays, father and son. kicking up a 
storm over every nickel that has gone 
into the Cassius Clay trust fund, the in- 
dications have been that the Group is 
fed up. "Clay has turned rancid." said 
one member. "It's no fun anymore. And 
there never was much money in it. by 
the time we paid those fancy expenses 
of his." 

When Clay announced his plans to 
form Main Bout. Inc . a partly Negro 
and Muslim organization to handle the- 
ater-television rights. Lawyer Arthur 
Grafton of the Sponsoring Group put 
C lay on notice that the Group would 
not mind losing his services. One mem- 
ber recalls. "Arthur said. ‘Cassius, you're 
being hard on the Group, telling them 
who'll handle your television rights. 
After all. they're businessmen, and they 
want to lake the best theater-television 
deal they can get.' Then Arthur spelled 
out in dollars and cents how the Main 
Bout deal was nowheres near as good as 
the deal we already had. but Clay didn't 
care about that. So Arthur said. ‘Well. 
Cassius, maybe the best thing for you to 
do is just to ask the Group for your re- 
lease.' And Cassius got excited and he 
said. ‘I don't want my release! I like the 
Group. I want to fight three, four more 
fights for 'em.' '* 
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The Engageables go for Keepsake 






Love and romance ore captured forever in the brilliant 
styling of every Keepsake diamond engagement ring 
Each setting is a masterpiece of design, reflecting the 
full brilliance and beauty of the center diamond . 
a perfect gem of flawless clarity, fine color and metic- 
ulous modern cut 



The name, Keepsake, in the ring and on the tag is your 
assurance of fine quality and lasting satisfaction. Your 
very personal Keepsake is awaiting your selection at your 
Keepsake Jeweler's store Find him in the yellow pages 
under "Jewelers. 
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REGISTERED DIAMOND RINGS 




HOW TO BE SURE WHEN BUYING A DIAMONO RING 

To help »e got no** value lor my money please lend folder 
"Choosing Vouf Engagement and Wedding Rings" 
also lor my fionoe send new 20-page booklet "How to Plon 
Your Engagement and Wedding both lor only 2Sc. 


KEEPSAKE DIAMOND RINGS, BOX 90. SYRACUSE. N. Y. 


BOTUID IN SCOTIANO BUNOfO SCOTCH WHISKY MB MOOT UtfORTCD BY CANADA DRY CORPORATION. N[W YORK. N Y 



Johnnie Walker Red, smooth enough to be the world’s largest-selling Scotch. 
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CASSIUS CLAY nmmnt 


Later Clay told an outsider. "When 
the contract runs out in October, we'll 
probably work out something where we 
can sign again. We been getting along 
so good. I feel friendly toward the Group. 
We gel along real nice. They've helped 
me when I needed loans. They started 
me off and everything, and by them be- 
ing local businessmen nobody can rate 
me as a gangster or being with gangsters, 
like they do most lighters. But the money 
isn’t fair the way it is now [60‘ , to Cas- 
sius. 40 r ; to the Group, with the Group 
paying all legitimate expenses]. It was 
all right at the beginning, but now it 
isn’t so good. I got to train hard and 
run every morning. Can't nobody help 
me run. I gotta do that by myself. And 
I got to box by myself and irain. and 
then I got to get in the ring by myself. 
So we'll just have to cut down their 
money a little bit." 

Most likely, the Group will refuse to 
renew the contract under any conditions, 
and Clay will have lost his last financial 
contact with the all-white sponsors who 
were going to help him become "a clean 
and sparkling" champion. "Don't mat- 
ter none.” says Cassius, "’cause I only 
plan to fight a year or so and then re- 
tire and be a minister of Islam. That's 
the best thing I could do anyway. And 
then one day I’ll get married and raise 
a nice family. I got to get married. I'm 
preparing for it all the time I don't even 
have a home, because I'm doing wiser 
things with my money. I don't have 
nothing, except two cars. But when I 
get married I'll have a home like noth- 
ing you ever seen before." 

Clay skipped quickly over the matter 
of where he would raise the money for 
the place he plans, but he figures he could 
hold the cost down to S75.000 by em- 
ploying Muslim labor. "We got car- 
penters and plumbers and everything 
I'd need." 

"My home'll be somewhere on the 
outskirts of Chicago." he says, "and it'll 
be one story high, with all glass on the 
front and one side, like these modern 
motels you sec. Holiday Inns, all glass 
that you can sec through and the rest 
solid granite stone for the other side and 
the back, with big picture windows cut 
in. And then I want a big. spacious liv- 
ing room, one of the largest you can find, 
and I want nothing but go-o-old tweed 
carpet, the best carpet made. I priced 
it. and it came to about S8.000. hand- 
weaved. When the average person walks 
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front and 
centre with 
tennis’ 


finest doubles team 


At the net or back at the base line, every Centre Court ball 
delivers crisp, consistent performance, shot after shot. The 
new Centre Court racket puts more play in your play, be- 
comes an aggressive extension of your will to win. Find out 
why this devastating duo is the first choice of champions 
wherever fine sporting goods are sold. 



THE DIVERSIFIED MAJOR 


PENNSYLVANIA BRAND 
ATHLETIC PRODUCTS 

Akron, Ohio 
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From the makers of the world's only \ m 
registered golf ball . . . Royal golf clubs. ■ 
Precision hand-crafted and matched in ■ 
every way to make them the finest money 1 
can buy. Royal golf clubs and the full line 1 
of distinctive Royal* golf equipment are ' 
available only at golf professional shops. 

Rnval ftnlf Pmiinmont . . ' 


CASSIUS CLAY continu'd 

in, it'll be like being in heaven, dream- 
land. 

“And I'll have drapes, go-o-old silk 
linings, satin, shiny-colored drapes, and 
one of the living-room walls will be mir- 
rored, with a big beautiful chandelier 
hanging down reflecting in it and a big 
beautiful living room set in French pro- 
vincial. And one of these S2.800 white 
TV sets with the big 27-inch screen. Then 
I will have a beautiful lo-o-ong U-shapcd 
golden couch matching my rug. and then 
at the other end opposite to the mirrors 
I will have a big glass on the wall that 
you can sec through like a window pane, 
with a white background dug into the 
wall sorta like you're looking into a fish- 
bowl setting sideways where the wall is 
cut out and it's all white. And inside it'll 
have all colors, pink and turquoise, col- 
ored lights, lavender, blue, green, tur- 
quoise. And then when I cut the lights 
out in my room and hook my phono- 
graph up— this is a new thing they've 
got — as the music plays boon : boom boom 
bo boom boom ha boom bo boom bo boom, 
the light changes color," 

He rambled on and on about his house, 
and one was reminded of his father's 
basement rumpus room with the revolv- 
ing colored lights and the glassed pillars 
with orange bulbs inside: “I'm gonna 
have six little square block lights inset 
into the wall on both sides, and every 
light will be fixed so it can change color. 
So if I’m sitting in the dark and I push 
the turquoise color, the whole room is 
a purplish color. I touch a soft yellow 
and the whole room is a soft yellow." 

He ticked off bedrooms in various mo- 
tifs, 15 in all, including one in Japanese 
style with the bed on the floor, “one a 
Asiatic-equipped room w ith walls paint- 
ed with the pyramids on them and the 
sphinx in that standard brown desert 
color and the stars and moons and cam- 
els in the desert,’’ an American Indian 
bedroom with tepees, a western cowboy 
bedroom and a Colonial bedroom. And 
there will be an orange juice bar with 
the bartender standing in a hole, "and 
you’ll have to reach down for your 
drink." and an extra kitchen for picnics. 
"They'll be cooking 24 hours a day in 
there." 

In his time of trial and adversity. Cas- 
sius keeps harking back to that house, 
as though the prospect of a go-o-old car- 
pet in the future can calm him in the 
tempestuous present. “The whole living 
room will be 75 feet long, about half the 

continu'd 
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Fireman’s Fund 
covers everything 
in your business 


— including unscheduled holidays. 
Using one company makes your 
insurance simpler and sounder. 

You get all the advantages 
of package plans— and more. One 
agent means individual service. 
Lowest rates. Easy payments. 

Less record-keeping. And 
Fireman’s Fund pays claims fast 
(has for 103 years). Simplify your 
business and personal insurance. 
Turn to the Yellow Pages and your 
Fireman’s Fund agent, or broker. 
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There's nothing quite like it except another 


The Picture DUOS from Pacific Mills Sit for Their Portrait— Caught for every 
one to admire are two Picture Sport Coats and their perfectly coordinated slacks in 
Varsity-Town DUOS. Each pair of slacks goes perfectly with its own sport coat- 
coordinates perfectly in color, weight and texture. All boast of the famed Picture 
fabric by Pacific Mills— the amazing tropical cloth with the three dimensional look. 
The H. A. Seinsheimer Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 


AVAILABLE A! THESE ANO OTHER FINE STORES The Hecht Co WAjhi.lJton • lounfs. Columb.a • 
Dunnavants, Huntsville • H C Capwell, Oakland • The Print/ Co . Jamestown • Vay 0 A F Denver • P A 
Vever s Erie • Henr/s. Wichita • Landon s. Omaha • Mibb's, Salt Lake City • Heavenrich s Saginaw • 
La/arus. Columbus • Joseph Horne. Pittsburgh • Gerald Sampler. Fremont • Frankenberger's. Charleston • 


size of the Fifth Street Gym.” He sounds 
like his father discussing Clay Enterprises 
and Clay Kitchens and the assembly lines 
of his dreams. "And I'm a international 
figure," Cassius says, "and I'll always 
have somebody visiting me." 

"Cassius is not a truly bad person." 
Dr. Pacheco says. "He's a misguided per- 
son. at worst. I remember when he first 
came here to Miami to train. He was 
pretty much unspoiled. It was as if they'd 
taken a can and opened it up and out 
came this 18-ycar-old well-proportioned 
guy with his childish ideas of fame and 
fortune. He would tell me he was look- 
ing for the day when he'd have a great 
big home on top of a hill and three great 
big Cadillacs. And he was going along 
unconfuscdly toward those goals till the 
Muslims got him. He was heading to- 
ward a Cabin in the Sky type of world, 
plenty to eat. everything for his mother 
and father, a new house, a car for him, 
a car for his brother, a car for his aunt. 
Everybody's gonna get a car. 

"Now. I can't honestly tell you what 
the prognosis is. He's got to live in the 
world of colored people, and most of 
them don't like him. It's an amazing 
thing, but they don't. For so long they've 
been saying. ’Don't make waves.’ and 
here comes a guy splashing around in 
the pool. They're saying. 'Shut up al- 
ready! Things arc getting better. What 
are you gonna set us back for?' Cassius 
will just have to mature. It's not impos- 
sible. Some men mature late in life, and 
some men mature in adversity. 

"And is he heading full-speed into ad- 
versity! For one thing, he's got to win 
every fight from now on cither by a 
knockout or by a big margin. Remem- 
ber. if any boxer can stand on his feet 
for 15 rounds against Clay in an Ameri- 
can ring. why. the American public is so 
desirous of lancing this boil that they 
just might lance him right out of the de- 
cision. They may give him the old zing- 
er, boxing style. That's one of the ad- 
versities he faces: going into the Army 
as the ex-champion of the world." 

Sometimes Cassius sounds as though 
he would not mind being the ex-cham- 
pion of the world, as though the crown 
might be weighing heavily on him. Re- 
cently he was asked if he thought ex- 
tighlcrs missed the ring. "If his life is 
based around showing off and if his life 
is based around being seen and seeing," 
Cassius said, inadvertently describing 
himself perfectly, "then I would say when 

continued 
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Electronic switching sends your call out after you 
What’s GT&E’s connection? 


When you can’t wait around for an 
important call— have it forwarded 
to your next stop. Automatically. 

The newest contribution to bet- 
ter phone service is the Electronic 
Automatic Exchange system. The 
E-A-X system is a high-speed elec- 
tronic switching system built into 
the central exchange. Developed by 
Automatic Electric, a member of 
GT.tE’s family of companies, the 


system is now undergoing extensive 
field trials. 

A central “memory unit” re- 
routes calls. Permits abbreviated 
dialing. Ties in a phone at home 
with other phones around the coun- 
try. And then checks up on its own 
performance. 

Innovation in communications 
comes from GT&E. Expect it any- 
time from any member of the fam- 


ily: General Telephone Operating 
Companies • General Telephone 
Directory Company • Automatic 
Electric • Lcnkurt Electric • Svlvania 
Electric Products • General Tele- 
phone & Electronics Laboratories • 
General Telephone & Electronics 
International. 

We’re 1 20,000 strong and dedi- 
cated to Total Communications. 



GEN ERA L TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS ® 
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rnel joins the club 




Someone gel Paul to pay attention. This we call 
the "fraternity sportswear collection," Put all 
these styles in one rich kid's closet, and reach in 
and grab any two at random. They go together. 
That's the way it is in fraternities, we've been 
told: this should be a boon. Any shirt, zipfit, walk- 
short. and sports slack can be mixed to make 
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sportswear for sportsmen and spectators 


a good-looking, coordinated sports slack, walker, 
or cabana set. All styles come in two solid colors 
(green and blue; green shown here), three check 
sizes, and three stripe sizes. Any shirt goes with 
any slack, walker, or zipfit. And they're all in good 
taste. Fabric is a wonderful blend of half and half 
Arnel triacetate and cotton, can be washed by 


machine, and no matter how many times it's 
washed, it keeps its cool, clean, crisp feel and 
look. How come sports slacks? Many requests 
for sports slacks to go with our famous shirts; 
now there's no problem in finding the right match. 
Photo by Club Photographer Tom Kelley at the 
Hilton Hawaiian Village. 


International 
sports club 


sportswear for sportsman 







Blended Whiskey 86 Proof • 37Y,% Straight Wfhtrtle* 4 Yejri or More Old • 6 
Ortm Neutral Spirits • Glenmore Distilleries Co.. Louisville Owensboro, Ky.O 1965 


Old Thompson 
is the gj 

Quiet Blend 5 
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Old Thompson is wcd-in-thc-wood. It's the only 
whiskey we know of that goes back into barrels after 
blending, to smooth out the taste. It takes extra time, 
but it’s worth it. Added smoothness is what makes 
Old Thompson the Quiet Blend. And we've added 
smoothness without adding to its soft-spoken price. 


CASSIUS CLAY tonUnued 


HOW BOXING EXPERTS RANK CLAY 

The champion' x future is shrouded in doubt by a possible draft call. And so, according 
to these close fight observers, is his place among the other 22 who have held the title 


For his boxing ability alone Clay, at 24. has 
already won a spot among the greatest of 
the heavyweights. To those who know the 
sport best, only the elusive Gene Tunncy is 
admired as much for his ring skill, and Nat 
Loubct, managing editor of The Ring maga- 
zine. says. “Clay would have stood a good 
chance of beating Tunncy." 

Most would be surer of Clay's position if 
they were convinced that he had a punch. 
Teddy Brenner. Madison Square Garden 
matchmaker, is one who has to be shown. 
"Joe Louis and Rocky Marciano." he says, 
"could pull out a fight in the 15th round. 
This Clay could never do. He is relying on 
his speed now. But how good a fighter will 


he be after he loses that big advantage?" 

Probably one of the best, says Nat Flei- 
scher. founder of The Ring, although he 
docs not yet rate Clay among the first 15. 
"He is young." Fleischer says. "Possibly he 
could become a great hitter if he took his 
work more seriously." Jimmy Jacobs, owner 
of the world's largest fight-film library and 
a Clay admirer, says he is a puncher now. 
"He has a knockout ratio equal to Mar- 
ciano's. but he correctly relics on hiselusive- 
ncss and seldom sets to punch. Still, with 
his tremendous strength, he is able to put 
power into his blows. I would rate Clay 
third to Louis and Marciano, but I believe 
he has not reached his attainable peak." 


it is time for him to quit he would niiss 
it. And if he has nothing else to fall on. 
if nothing bigger is in his mind, if this 
is all he can sec. then it do hurt him to 
have to go to places and watch people 
not ask for autographs, watch the crowd 
roaring and shouting and jumping and 
looking for other fighters. Then that 
might hurt him, but 1 am a man who 
don’t care. And when I am through I 
can say I have had my fun. I have seen 
the world. 1 have earned the most that 
1 could earn, and 1 can't stay forever. I 
mean. I am a human. I have to go some- 
time. And I am so tired of publicity and 
things and people mobbing you and you 
have no freedom. You don't belong to 
yourself, you know? You don't own 
yourself. Everybody's watching you. I'm 
glad when the day conic when I can walk 
around and not be noticed and all of 
this.” 

"Ych," said Angelo Dundee, "that’s 
what he says now. but he'll hate it when 
it’s all over. He'll go batty. He loves to 
be in front of people. The ring and the 
gym, they're his stage. He's like a guy 
going to the Academy Award dinner, 
only he's receiving the Academy Award 
every day! This is the thrill he gets. He's 
happy when he’s performing for people. 
He's not just like any ordinary fellow, 
you know. When he's gone there’ll nev- 
er be another one like him." 

Cassius, drawing on his background of 
time and stars and "spooky-minded- 
ness," is capable of taking a lyric view 


of the future, of sounding like a slightly 
undereducated 20th-century Ecclesiastes. 
"Everything is based on time," he once 
said. "I mean, you take a mother when 
she's having a child. It takes nine months 
for the child to be born. That's time. It 
takes time. Will man go to the moon or 
not? Wc don't know. It takes time. You 
take the earth we're living off, for exam- 
ple. It takes time for the earth to rotate 
around the sun. and in that time a change 
takes place. Now, if we notice, in the w in- 
tertime things are dead. You're in the 
house. You don't want to go out, your 
mind changes. Time changes things. The 
trees. You look out the window. You 
don't see no life on the trees. They're 
dead. The snow is that deep. People are 
running. Your mind changes. We go 
through change just like the seasons. 

"As soon as summertime comes, you 
put on your T shirt, you run out to sec 
the birds, the flowers arc blooming and 
your mind changes. . . . You’re happy. 
You're walking your dog in the park. 
The grass is green, the flowers are bloom- 
ing. But you wouldn't just go out and 
shoot yourself because the time of the 
seasons arc at its dead stage, like right 
now. In a few more months it’ll be nice 
and gay out there. So you wouldn't just 
say. 'Man, it's cold out there. I can’t 
go nowhere, 1 can't walk my dog, thete 
ain't no flowers.’ and shoot yourself.” 
Cassius Marccllus Clay paused. "You 
wait." he said. “It takes time, and then 
the flowers will bloom." end 
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Slim, trim 
PRINCE 
GARDNER 
KEYGARD 


does more 
than keep 
keys 



/ separated. 


The key you use most often snaps 
outside the KEY GARD®, easy to get 
to. The rest fit snugly in the firm, 
cushioned interior, jangle-free. And, 
you can register your KEY GARD® 
with Prince Gardner, to help insure 
return in case of loss. Available in 
your choice of fine leathers, detailed 
to Prince Gardner perfection. Now, 
don't say you don’t have any gift 
ideas. The KEY GARD®. From $2.95. 

PRINCE 

GARDNER* 

Pttnc# c«rd««r Co . Inc.. 1J3« S K >.ph>|»nr, Si. Lou.». Mo. 63110. 


IN SICILY 



EXUBERANT SPECTATORS IN THE VILLAGE OF COLLESANO CHEER FELLOW SICILIAN NINO VACCARELLA ON TO HIS 1965 VICTORY 
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NEARLY EVERYBODY LOVES THE 

TARGA 

FLOR/O 


by LOGAN BENTLEY 

Triumphantly out of tune with the 
times, Sicily's antique race marks 
half a century of speed and ‘gloria* 


I n the spring-green hills above Sicily's 
Mediterranean shore there is a small 
white house known to the local populace 
as La Casa di Feelleell. This is the Sicilian 
way of saying "Phil Hill's house," in re- 
membrance of the day when the American 
racing driver— the world champion for 
1961 — catapulted off the road in his Fer- 
rari. sailed 75 yards through the air and 
landed against the wall of the building. 
Hill’s luck in being able to climb unhurt 
from the wreckage of his car was com- 
mensurate with the astonishing good for- 
tune that has attended the race he was 
driving in— the oldest automobile race in 
the world and, to some, the best. 

The Targa Florio, as the race is called, 
has survived fire, war, an earthquake, po- 
litical chicanery, a man-made flood and 
—most surprising of all— the worldwide 
trend away from over-thc-road races. 
Nearly all of the historic ones have ceased 
to be, due to the near impossibility of 
assuring the safety of spectators. Acci- 
dents involving spectators caused Italy to 
abandon its Millc Miglia the most fa- 
mous Italian sports event— after the 1957 
running, Mexico canceled its Pan Ameri- 
can road race after 1954. 

Although theTarga Florio is potentially 
no less hazardous, not a single spectator 
has yet been lost and only one driver has 
been killed. The Sicilian defense is not to 
be found in favorable statistics, however, 
but in an abiding passion for the color and 
speed, for the noise and high excitement 
of the race. This Sunday brings the 50lh 
running of the Targa Florio and comimifd 
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TARGA FLO RIO 


Mitnunl 

the annual outpouring of that passion as 
70 racing sports cars, driven by an elite 
international corps of pilotos and a 
sprinkling of that disappearing species, 
the gentleman driver, commence what 
Stirling Moss of Britain calls "the great- 
est race left in the world.” Starting near 
the town of Cefalu. these adventurers 
will speed up into the hills, climbing to 
nearly 2,000 feet at the route's highest 
point and down again on often primitive 
roads, narrow and twisting, which con- 
tain 1,300 curves. And then, if they can 
avoid such mishaps as that of Fccllecll. 
they will retrace the terrible route nine 
times more, for a total distance of 430 
miles. 

The Sicilian passion will be evident 
all the sun-baked day as the island's 
people crowd close to the roads some 
invariably in suicidal positions where 



INTIMATE VIEW from I a u nd r y - h u n g 
balconies is a part of Targa’s special flavor. 


centrifugal force could pull a loo vigor- 
ously cornering car into them. In most 
races if a bystander even touches a car 
it runs the risk of disqualification. Not 
so in the Targa Florio, where the rules 
are more simpalico. In one race a Ro- 
man businessman named Francesco Lcs- 
sona, driving the Targa Florio w ith more 
brio than skill, gunned his Ferrari LM 
down a tightly curving descent, only to 
skid at the bottom and find himself 
sideways across a small stone bridge. 
England's Clive Baker, driving a tiny 
Austin-Hcalcy Sprite, barely squeezed 
past. A group of peasants materialized 
around Lcssona in no time, lifted and 
turned his 1,800-pound car so that it 
was headed in the proper direction and 
shoved him on his way with cheerful 
cries of "Via! Via!" 

One Calascibetta. a Sicilian driver, 
tells of the episode last year when his 
Aharth-Simca stopped beyond Collesa- 
no with a broken throttle cable. A fam- 
ily of spectators picnicking nearby of- 
fered him a salamvsandw ich and a bottle 
of wine. Calascibetta took a bite of 
salami, a swallow of wine and a string 
from the family's guitar. With the string 
he repaired the cable well enough to 
reach the pits, where a lasting fix was 
made, and he finished the race 10th over- 
all and first in his class. 

Then there was the time Maurizio 
Grana. Fcrrari's dealer in Rome — and 
a demon driver ran into a guardrail, 
crumpling one side of his LM. Helpful 
spectators pried open the deck lid of the 
rear-engined car and, seeing that the 
part of the dual fuel system located on 
the damaged side was broken, sealed it 
off and sent Grana on his way in less 
than five minutes. "The amazing thing," 
Grana explained later, "was that these 
people were from an isolated village and 
probably never before had seen such a 
complicated piece of machinery, yet 
patched it up without hesitation. I could 
not have done it myself." 

Drivers find it extremely difficult to 
get as much Targa Florio practice as 
they would like. On the one official day 
of practice there is only time for about 
two laps each for the two drivers every 
car must have. Consequently, there is 
much enterprising unofficial practice 
amid ordinary workaday traffic, which 
includes donkey carts, bicycles and oc- 
casional herds of sheep, goats and cows, 
as well as cars and trucks. After Britain's 
Graham Hill was driven around the 


course for the first time he said. "Beau- 
tiful scenery. Now may I see the circuit, 
please?" Later he said, "I realized I 
wasn't being kidded when I saw my 
friends out practicing." 

The question whether to practice un- 
officially with one’s racing car or in a 
rented car depends largely on one's 
bankroll or the supply of spare cars on 
a factory team. A year ago Britain's Sir 
John Whitmore went practicing with the 
American Bob Bondurant in a new E- 
type Jaguar. After a week they had worn 
out three sets of tires, two sets of brake 
linings, the clutch and the differential. 

Accepting or rejecting offers of rides 
around the circuit with racing drivers is 
a matter of individual preference. I have 
myself ridden over it in a Mustang, a 
Porsche, an Alfa Romeo and various Fer- 
raris. After 10 minutes of sliding around 
curves with Nino Vaccarclla. the 1965 
winner, in a Ferrari, I became carsick. 
Half an hour’s ride with Clementino 
Ravctto in his GTO was a lesson in the 
physical punishment that drivers must 
be able to absorb: the intense heat rising 
from the floorboards that scorches your 
feet, vibrations that make your teeth 
chatter, the roaring engine that paralyzes 
your hearing, the jarring crunch of the 
gears and. after each gear change, the 
thrust of acceleration that slams you 
against the back of your seat. 

Vaecarella says. "When I go fast I 
really sweat. I am sure that I am going 
to scrape those stone bridges— they are 
so narrow that it is like being on a bob- 
sled run." Of the spectators, Britain's 
Andrew Hedges says. "They are every- 
where-standing in the ditches, strolling 
across the road and jumping out of the 
way as you go past.' 

"I never dare take a blind curve flat 
out." says Timo Makincn of Finland, 
"because I never know w hat I niigh't find 
around the other side. Once I saw a 
little boy run out and throw sand on the 
road to make people skid." This was a 
shockingly ill-considered thing to do. 
but it was scarcely necessary; the road 
is soon strewn with loose, skid-provok- 
ing gravel scattered by the cars them- 
selves as they churn along. 

The roads of the circuit arc closed to 
traffic at midnight on the eve of the 
race, and families by the thousands ar- 
rive to pitch tents at good viewing points. 
Through the night there is a great deal 
of guitar strumming, singing and spa- 
ghetti cooking. 
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Tonight inzAnnapolis.'Maryland 



they re serving JTiram Walker Qordials 


One last ketch is coming up the Bay 
from Shady Side. A gull follows it, 
then circles off towards the bridge. 

An evening to relax with friends. 
To serve Hiram Walker Cordials. 

Perhaps Apricot Sours (lVa oz. jig- 
ger Hiram Walker Apricot Flavored 
Brandy, juice of Va lemon. Shake in 
shaved ice. strain into sour glass. 
Add dash of soda, orange slice and 
top with a cherry.) 

After dinner, cordials on the rocks, 


Creme de Menthe or Creme de Cacao. 
Or a cool Grasshopper (1 oz. Hiram 
Walker White Creme de Cacao, 
1 oz. Hiram Walker Green Creme de 
Menthe. 1 oz. fresh cream. Shake with 
ice. strain into chilled cocktail glass.) 

There’s no hurry. It’s the leisurely 
hour. The moon has come up. A 
pleasant time to be in pleasant com- 
pany, with Hiram Walker Cordials. 

Cromo do Menlhe, 60 proof; Cremo do Cncno, 54 
proof; Apricot Flavored Brandy, 70 proof. Minim 
Walker ft Sons Inc., Peoria. Illinois 


HIRAM WALKER CORDIALS 
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What’s a few dollars more 
when you can move up 
to the luggage that’ll still 
look new when your 
diploma is faded. 


Its extra packing space alone is more 
than worth the little more you pay. 


With that degree in hand, you can go a long 
way. If you want luggage that will go right 
with you, choose new Samsonite Contoura. 

It’s made to keep its good looks for years. 

Resists stains and scuffs. And a light-- 
weight magnesium frame holds it in 
shape trip after trip. Locks are hid- 
den. made to last a lifetime. Linings 
tailored to coordinate with the ex- 
terior. No space is wasted. 

Contoura opens down the mid- 
dle into spacious compartments 
of equal size. And nothing 
crushed or wrinkled. Your choice 
_ of Black Olive or 
Smoke 
pinto 
world 

| Contoura. It's worth a few 
dollars more when you 
can take all you need in 
luggage that'll still look new 
a million miles from now. 


Samsonite ConteuraCsfgl 

•he luggage that knows its »•) around the world 
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TAROA FLORIO contlmud 


Principals in the race arc up at 4 a.m., 
and by 6 the pits are astir with drivers, 
mechanics and race officials rubbing 
sleep from their eyes and gulping strong 
Sicilian coffee. The Italian army sets up 
a communications network, and a heli- 
copter stands by to pick up any injured 
driver and tush him to a hospital. The 
pits look efficient but somehow never at- 
tain IBM efficiency — continuing a breezy 
mode of service dating to the first race, 
when one car was refueled with water in- 
stead of gasoline. At 8 a.m. the Sicilian 
count who is the race director begins 
sending off the cars at 30-second inter- 
vals. The roads arc much too narrow to 
start them cn masse. 


J oin me, if you will, on a tour of the 
circuit. At the start-finish line are the 
pit area to our left and grandstands to 
the right. Wc are on the side of a hill, 
with the ground rising above the pits 
and falling away behind the grandstand 
to a valley and plain below, crossed by a 
railroad track. Thirty miles away purple 
mountains are visible, with traces of 
snow around their peaks. 

The road ascends slightly and curves 
to the left, passing the pits, grandstands 
and timekeepers, and then steeply for 
7'/i kilometers to the town of Cerda. The 
road is bordered by artichoke fields ris- 
ing on the left and dropping off to a 
valley on the right. C'crda is traversed by 
a long road made slippery by ground-in 
animal manure and lined on cither side 
with sawhorses made of iron pipe to 
keep people from crossing. 

The road continues upward and passes 
two Moorish-style churches. Though 
twisty, it is taken relatively fast for two 
kilometers to the Bivio (crossroad ) Agri- 
gento. Then comes a sharp U-turn to 
the left as you begin to cross the Ma- 
donie Mountains. Looking back, you 
caa sec past cornfields to Cerda, to the 
pits and as far as the Mediterranean. 
At the height of 407 meters the road be- 
gins the first long descent, notorious for 
many drivers going off into the scenery. 
The hills arc covered with voung green 
wheat, yellow broom and red flowers 
called herba mcdica. Near Kilometer 14 
is the curve where La Casa di Fecllcell 
got its name. 

Toward the bottom of this first down- 
grade one can see a beautiful panorama 
of lush green fields, but in the distance 
the land becomes arid and the moun- 

eontinued 



KEIIS LOOK 



Ideal for campus and casual wear. ..the new 
Keds Surfers. In clean sun lines and summer 
lightweight soles. With sturdy uppers, Keds 
Cushioned insole and pull-proof eyelets. Keds 
Surfers come in five colors and a wide range of 
sizes. This summer, hit the beach ^ 
in Surfers. 
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NlROYA 


U.S. RUBBER 

Rockefeller Center. New York. N Y 10020 
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Get on a Harley-Davidson Sportcycle and Ret 
with the In Crowd! Rally 300 swingin' miles 
between gas pumps. You're free as a breeze 
for pennies a week. Quality? We wrote the 
book! Dellorto carb, Pirelli tires, full lighting 
and brakes, easy handling. You get more for 
your money now, more for your bike later with 
Harley-Davidson's better trade-in value. Five 
models from 50 cc. to 250 cc. starting around 
$225. Low-cost financing and insurance from 
your dealer. See him Now! It's action time! 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
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STREET 

the pipe lohareo 
that stays lit 
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(or second honeymoon) 
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Send to Dept £>R6 (or Color Brochure 
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tains consist partly of sheer rock face. 
Visible ahead are 10 miles of zigzagging 
road. Yellow, violet and blue flowers 
grow at roadside, and the meadows are 
carpeted with dark-pink flowers that the 
peasants cut and sell in the towns, trans- 
porting them on mulcback. 

At Kilometer 22 begins a new ascent, 
passing through a narrow valley with 
tall mountains on cither side. Near 
Kilometer 25 a small stone marks the 
spot where Count Giulio Masetti was 
killed in 1926 — incredibly, the only driv- 
er ever to lose his life during a Targa 
Florio. On race day this stretch is packed 
with people. 


B ivio C'altavuturo at Kilometer 27 
marks the highest point on the cir- 
cuit. 600 meters. By now we arc in very 
rugged country. There is still sonic 
grass, but the fields arc dotted w ith huge 
boulders. The town of Caltavuturo. off 
to the right, is a string of houses past- 
ed against the mountainside. The road 
now begins a second long descent, be- 
coming narrower, and near Kilometer 
29 there is a series of large sand piles 
on the right. The late Italian champion. 
Luigi Musso. named this the "Paralytic’s 
Descent," after a boy who watched the 
race from his front porch sitting in a 
wheelchair. The road is bordered by 
linden trees blooming with small white 
flowers. 

A narrow stone bridge at Kilometer 
34 marks the end of the descent and 
the third and last major ascent. At Bi- 
vio Scillato the road is edged by olive 
trees and there arc several villas. Kilo- 
meter 38: Bivio Polizzi, at 570 meters, a 
crossroads at the halfway point of the 
circuit where Porsche and Ferrari have 
crews for emergency pit stops. The ter- 
rain flattens out somewhat into a high 
tableland as the road enters "The Sla- 
lom." a slight descent with a continual 
sequence of curves — right, left, right, 
left— taken very fast. The country is bare 
and arid, rather mournful-looking, with 
little vegetation and many rocks. There 
are some lonely stretches with no spec- 
tators at all. 

Near Kilometer 47 Collcsano conics 
into view— nestled in a valley with bare 
mountains rising beyond. The town is 
full of tifosi — fans — and w alls and build- 
ings arc plastered with signs saying 
"Viva Ferrari!" "Viva Porsche!" "Viva 
Vaccarclla!” Even the plane trees at the 

contlnunt 
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Draft 

call 

tomorrow? 


If you’ve just finished college, or are 
in your final year, you have an 
especially difficult problem. You're 
understandably eager to launch your 
business career. But first, you've got 
the draft to face. Or do you? 

The Army has a better idea. 

It's a plan that can give greater im- 
petus to your career than you could 
expect in private business. A plan 
whereby you learn to supervise large 
groups of men. Make involved man- 
agerial decisions. All in a matter of 
months, not years. 

And at an age when others are still 
absorbing the rudiments. 

We're talking about becoming an 
officer in the U. S. Army. Qualify and 
we'll guarantee enrollment in Officer 
Candidate School. You can apply 


anytime during your senior year. 

Make no mistake about the de- 
mands of OCS. It's not easy. You 
must have a strong desire to lead 
men. But the reward is equal to the 
demands. With your commission, 
you'll have the authority and pres- 
tige to match your new management 
responsibilities. 

Your nearest Army Recruiting 
Office has the full story. You can take 
the OCS test there with no obliga- 
tion. And if you pass and enter OCS, 
you can congratulate yourself on 
finding an intelligent alternative to 
the draft. 

Use the coupon at right if it's more 
convenient. And remember: leader- 
ship can be taught, is being taught, 
in today's new action Army. 


flrniv 

m ■ OFFICER OPPORTUNITIES 

Fort Monroe, Virginia 23351 
I want more information on the Army 
Officer Candidate School Program. 

NAME 

SENIOR GRADUATE 

CAMPUS 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE PHONE 
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side of the road leaving town arc white- 
washed with such phrases. 

Past Collcsano the road begins its last 
long downhill run in a happier, greener 
landscape, with the blue sea beyond. The 
curves are sharp but not dangerous, and 
in this stretch Dan Gurney. Jean Behra 
and Musso all have spun out without 
serious damage. 

Next comes the town of Compofeliee. 
and then acres of vineyards, on the main 
road to Palermo. After a fast left-hand 
bend we reach the Rcttilineo (straight 
line) di Bonfornello. eight kilometers 
long. The cars arc already in top gear 
and reaching their maximum speed when 
a large bump appears ahead. If not taken 
on the left-hand side the bump will cause 
the car to fly momentarily, and the driv- 
er will hit his head on the roof with a 
cracking thump. The road continues 
bumpy, and there arc gusts of w ind from 
the sea. In the distance, if it is clear. 
Monte Pellegrino looms up behind the 
city of Palermo. 

A small trattoria on the left shows that 


the end of the fast straight is near, and 
we arrive at one of the most dangerous 
parts of the circuit— two fast curves tak- 
en at top speed. The road rises slightly 
through several wide curves and then 
descends, crosses the railroad track we 
viewed as the trip began and. bypassing 
Palermo, brings us back to the start- 
finish line. 

Any Targa Florio takes some seven 
hours to complete— a long time but not 
overlong to the Sicilian spectators, for 
whom the day is a feast for the eyes and 
the other senses. The finish always con- 
tains suspense, for even if the leader is 
very far ahead there is still the possibility 
that the last few kilometers will sec him 
off the road. If the leader is Sicilian — 
for example. Vaccarclla just last year- 
village girls pelt him with roses, or try 
to. as he speeds past, and if he wins, as 
Vaccarella did. he weeps with unre- 
strained emotion at having realized a 
lifelong ambition. 

Will the Targa Florio continue? Vi- 
ccnzo Florio. the man who began it in 


1906 (at that time he was a well-trav- 
eled rich boy of 23). died in 1959 implor- 
ing his friends never to abandon the race, 
which he had ‘‘built to defy time." In 
his own lifetime he saw immortals of 
racing win— Nuvolari, Varzi, Villorcsi— 
and triumphs by celebrated racing cars 

Fiat. Peugeot. Mercedes. Bugatti. Aira 
Romeo. Lancia. Mascrati. Porsche. Fer- 
rari. Florio coped with the earthquake 
of 1909 and an ugly fire in the grand- 
stands in 1923. Forced to relinquish con- 
trol of the race to Italy's Fascist govern- 
ment in 1933. he lived to regain it after 
World War II. He consented to have it 
run as a rally in 1957 after the Millc 
Miglia tragedy in which the Marquis dc 
Portago and nine spectators were killed 
— and the Mille Miglia itself was brought 
to an end. But it was a race again the fol- 
low ing year, and w ho is to say it w ill not 
survive as long as men race? 

It was Vicenzo who said. “The driv- 
er who wins is an ace, he who places 
is a champion and he who finishes is a 
complete driver." He spoke truly, end 




How to make a Daiquiri-on-the-rocks 

in 30 seconds with 

dry, light Puerto Rican rum 

Daiquiri-on-the-rocks is a manly drink. And all you need to 
make one is a dry. light rum from Puerto Rico and Frozen 
Fresh Daiquiri Mix. 

Puerto Rican rum gives your Daiquiri-on-the-rocks extra 
dryness because it's distilled at high proof. And it stands up to 
ice. never loses its robust flavor. The Daiquiri Mix is for speed. 
It saves you squeezing limes— yet its pure lime juice heightens 
the true Daiquiri flavor. 

FREE: 20-page color booklet with 3 1 rum recipes. Write today to: 
Recipe Booklet. Rums of Puerto Rico. 666 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10019 
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I .m l. i lie 300 Hardtop 
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Fairlnnc has everything most families could 
want. Roomy, family-size interior, easy-on-the 
budget buying price, man-size toughness and 
dependability, casy-to-clean interiors and up- 
holsteries. living room comfort. 

But. there's more. This new Fairlane 500 
will delight you with a choice of three op- 
tional engines, up to 390 cu. in., and a new 
look that's festive and gay as a party. 


There's smart new styling in the sweeping 
roof line; lush appointments and a hundred 
little touches of luxury and convenience, from 
reversible keys to keyless door locking to sus- 
pended accelerator pedal. 

Join the party! Choose your Fairlane: four- 
door sedan, club coupe, hardtop, convertible, 
or wagon. Come as you arc to your Ford Deal- 
er's and see how exciting a family car can be. 
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••Just beautiful! A gorgeous 
shot!" said Ray Milland as he 
smacked a golf ball from u green 
brush mat into somedusty canvas 
curtains hanging a few feet away 
(hr Ion ). It's possible that Cali- 
fornian Milland is beginning to 
break under the strain of being 
cooped up these past six months 
in Manhattan, where he is star- 
ling in Broadway's Hostile Wit- 
ness. In any ease, a favorite time 
killer is the fantasy golf he plays 
decked out like Gary Player 
on the live-yard fairway of 
the indoor Town House Golf 
Club. "With 75 balls I can play 
a whole game this way." Mil- 
land was saying as he swung a 
nine-iron. "Did you see that? 
Beautiful! Why can't I do that 
at home? Oops. Slight fade on 
that one.” 

All the other sportswriters were 
"expert trig" him to death. Wil- 
liam Randolph Hcarst once 
complained to Author Adela 
Rogers St. Johns, and with that 
he put his renowned sob sister 
to work covering sports for the 
old International Newsservice- 
the first woman sent to the press 
box, as far as she knows. That 
was back in the ‘50s. but the ex- 
perience left a good and linger- 
ing taste in Adela s mouth "l ast 
summer, for example, my son 



1 begged me to take a vacation 
From writing my book Tell \o 
Mon." she says. "I was working 
in New York, and he said go out 
on Long Island or up to Maine 
and get away from it all. But I 
knew how I wanted to spend 
my vacation. I hired a big black 
limousine and spent a week 
watching the Mets in Shea Sta- 
dium." Says Adela this year, 
puz/led: "How ever did the Mets 
make the sensational mistake of 
trading for Dick Stuart?" 

For some, the National League's 
unlifraierni/ation rule is merely 
silly (SI. May 2). For the Broth- 
ers Alou l elipc of the Braves. 
Jesus of the Giants and Mateo 
of the Pirates it is plainly out- 
rageous. Says Felipe, dreading 
to think. "What would our 
mother say if I did not frater- 
nize with my brothers?” 

Considering her getup rubber 
hip waders, waterproof jacket 
and rope of pearls— the lady 
casting a fly line upon New Zea- 
land’s Lake Wanaka was the 
complcat mod angler. But while 
the natives hail obligingly steered 
Queen l.li/ntxlh the Queen 
Mother to their choicest wafers, 
the local trout were having none 
of it, and she eventually with- 
drew from the contest empty- 
handed. 

Just supposing Hollywood took 
a liking to that new book of his 
\/i Life In tuul Out of Base- 
IhiII whom diil Willie Mays 
see playing the title role’ Mays | 
considered the question the oth- 
er day and allowed that "the 
only man I can think of who is 
built like me is Sidney Poiticr. 
furthermore, he's a great ac- 
tor." But can he play center field? : 
■ I hat much," said Willie, "I'd 
be willing to do for him." 

The setting for an unorthodox 
production of As You Like It. 
now in rehearsal in Minneapolis' 
Tyrone Guthrie Theatre, is late- 
l‘hh-century America, but the 
wrestling match between Orlan- 
do and Charles isas up-to-date as 
next Saturday night. No won- i 
tier! The drama coach for the key | 


scene is Minnesota's television 
luminary Verne Gagne, one of 
the half a dozen or so undisput 
cd world-champion wrestlers. 
Gagne, w ho has often proved the 
undoing of the likes of Dick the 
Bruiser and Mad Dog Vachon, 
drilled the Shakespearean wres- 
tlers (helot v) in the line points of 
gouging, hair pulling, upending 
and. deft art. forbearing. Said Di- 
rector I dward Payson Call with 
admiration: "Mr. Gagne has 
more restraint in these matters 
than some theater people. We 
arc honored to have him serve 
as consultant." 

The royal weather bureau pro- 
claimed a day of royal blue, 
everybody snapped a salute and 
Thailand's King Bhumibol 
Adulyadej. 38. took the tiller 
of his 13-foot dinghy and went 
skimming off across the Gulf of 
Siam. Despite a slight mid- 
morning storm, his intrepid 
majesty arrived on the Other side 
some 50 miles and 1 6 hours later, 
which was a relief considering 
that the King had himself built 
the boat from scratch on the 
palace grounds in Bangkok 
Queen Sirikit was so pleased, in 
fact, about his safe arrival that 
she threw a party, and Princess 
Ubol Ratana. 15, danced a hula 
by way of celebration. But King 


Bhumibol was already thinking 
ahead. He has ordered a kit 
from America and will com- 
mence. very shortly, to assemble 
a helicopter. 

Who can touch Dinah Shore for 
unwavering effervescence? "I 
shot 106," she said in Houston 
the other day after a round of 
golf, "and I'm very pleased with 
my score. That's really not bad 
when you've three-putted every 
hole." 

The day after holding talks with 
Sov iet Ftircign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko. Pope Paul \ I re- 
ceived members of the Interna- 
tional Oly mpic Committee who 
had convened in Rome to pick 
the sites of the 1972 Games. As 
it had reportedly been with 
Gromy ko, peace was very much 
on Paul's mind when he de- 
clared: "True sport knows no 
frontiers. Athletes learn to face 
each other in peaceful struggles, 
no longer in the fratricidal strug- 
gles of the battlefield." IOC Pres- 
ident Avery Brundage was quick 
to agree. Said he. only a trifle 
hyperbolically : "Oly mpic ath- 
letes do not possess material 
arms and do not know the mean- 
ing of violence. Their arms arc 
understanding, brotherhood 
and respect of human dignity ." 
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The winning way to Nassau is Wynne’s way 

Splashing up bow waves like white butterflies, most of the entries in the annual Miami-Nassau powerboat 
race faced rough going off the Bahamas, but the slickest driver of all beat the elements by outsmarting them 


followers of the wild, wet sport of 
* ocean powerboat racing know Jim 
Wynne, the bearded Miamian, as a mas- 
ter hull designer, a superior marine en- 
gineer and a smart, brave driver (SI, 
Aug. 2, 1965), but a lot of blue-water 
racers can claim those talents. What sets 
Jim apart from all the rest is his peer- 
less skill as a navigator. 

The way that Wynne drove a boat 
called Ghost Ruler to victory in the 
much-postponed Miami-to-Nassau race 
last week left not the slightest doubt 
as to his right to be called the No. 1 
powerboat racing man in the world. He 
set a lonely, daring course on the first 


leg of the 184-mile trip, and thus built 
up a lead that was never really threat- 
ened thereafter. 

When Wynne cut his throttles and 
eased into a slip at the Nassau Yacht 
Club a little less than four hours after 
the start, the second finisher was 10 min- 
utes behind and the rest of the 58-boat 
licet was scattered and well beaten — 30 
of the racers were lying disabled at sea 
with burned-out engines or battered, 
leaking hulls. 

The route Wynne steered so brilliant- 
ly starts off Government Cut near Mi- 
ami Beach, and the first 55-mile leg takes 
the boats thumping across the turbulent 


Gulf Stream. The first point at which 
race officials take note of the running 
order is the tiny island of Cat Cay in the 
Bahamas. The boats pull up to a dock 
w here, as a customs formality, a piece of 
official paper wrapped around a rock is 
tossed to each craft's crewman. If the 
crewman drops it overboard the driver 
must come around so another rock can 
be tossed, for without the customs O.K., 
which is as vital as a passport, a boat 
will not be considered a finisher. 

Next the racers speed 16 miles across 
the translucent water of the Great Ba- 
hama Bank, their clearly visible shadows 
chasing them along the bottom, to the 
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beacon called Sylvia Light. For the next 
55 miles they arc out of sight of land in 
water usually smooth but with variable 
currents that can penalize the helmsman 
who is not on his navigational toes. 
(Sherman Crisc. the hard-boiled race 
promoter, provides an annotated chart 
of the course to each contestant. Here 
he remarks, "One entry was lost for two 
days in this area. Had rum . . . some 
food . . . and music.’") 

The next guidcposl is Northwest 
Light, and then the course follows a 
string of islands to Frazier's Hog Cay. 
After that the boats race into the treach- 
erous deep known as the Tongue of the 
Ocean. Says Crisc's map: "One bastard- 
ly piece of water." This is the final. 40- 
mile leg to Nassau— and the prospect of 
sweet release from the trip's hammering. 

Red Crise brags of his race as the 
world's roughest, but even Crisc likes 
to have a finisher or two. so he delayed 
last week's event for five long, frustrat- 
ing days as the seas danced to skyscrap- 
er heights. 

Came the day at last when the water 
was raceablc and there was a foul-up at 
the stan. Impatient for the race to go 
after the long wait, everybody took off 
five minutes early, and the starter let 
them go. Everybody, that is. but Wynne. 
He could not leave just then because 
he had not yet started one of his twin 
engines. By the time he had it fired up. 
the other racers were bunched togeth- 
er well off in the distance, all headed 
for Nassau. But headed, as Jim Wynne 
saw it. in the wrong direction. When 
at last he got both his engines going, 
Wynne set a course considerably south 
of the others, aimed to hit Cat Cay right 
on its sandy nose. 

Wynne and his fellow designer, Walt 
Walters, arc both masters at tuning a 
boat so that it runs its best and fastest in 
all kinds of weather. Only once in the 
partnership’s long career has a Wynne- 
Waltcrs boat failed to finish a race, and 
in this year's Griffith Memorial their 
turbine-driven entry was one of the only 
two boats to get to the end. But even 
more important than Wynne's skill at 
tuning and steering is his ability to chart 
a course. 

In ocean powerboat racing, where 
boats arc headed over rough seas at speeds 
up to 60 mph, a navigational error of 
very few degrees can be fatal. Wynne is a 
man who knows winds and currents and 


has confidence in his knowledge. When 
he believes a certain heading is the right 
one. he follows it regardless of where 
other drivers may steer. Before the Nas- 
sau race got under way. he had worked 
out a navigating schedule for Ghost Rul- 
er that listed a compass course for every 
conceivable speed he might attain in ev- 
ery segment of the race. His meticulous 
thoroughness paid offhandsomcly. When 
he lit out across the Gulf Stream at 50 
mph. he pointed Ghost Ruler's bow ex- 
actly where his schedule told him to. At 
the end of the first leg he was in the hap- 
py position of being able to drive just 
fast enough to keep comfortably out in 
front, saving his engines from the strain 
of all-out catch-up racing, which be- 
came his competitors' lot. 

This is not to say that Wynne had no 
more to do than a civilian out on a 
weekend cruise. A fair amount of rough 
water remained from the previous week's 
violent churning. Where less gifted driv- 
ers sailed alarmingly off the tops of 
waves or into them. Wynne, standing 
with one hand on the wheel and the 
other flicking the throttles, knifed clean- 
ly ahead. 

Of the Tongue of the Ocean crossing 
Wynne said, "It was real rough. We nev- 
er once took a hard crash, though." Less 
fortunate was last year's winner and 
Wynne's most dangerous opponent. 
Don Aronow. Just before Frazier's Hog 
Cay, Aronow's Donzi-Magnum racer 
crunched down against a piece of drift- 
wood which put a hole in the port side 


of his red hull. Inspired driving brought 
Aronow into Nassau in second place, but 
the hull damage (and. possibly, a slow- 
er boat) had prevented him from mak- 
ing an all-or-nothing pass at Wynne. 

Wynne's boat, which is owned by 
Sportsman Hugh Doyle, is wooden, w ith 
a deep V bottom, 28 feet from stem to 
transom and powered by Daytona gaso- 
line engines. The hull design is Wynne's 
own and his latest refinement of a tried 
and true concept — differing from oth- 
ers like her in being narrower in beam 
and sharper in the V. Ghost Rider was 
built by Soutcr of Cowes. England — 
and built strong, the way Wynne likes 
his hulls. She is the prototype of a line 
of fiber-glass boats to be sold to the pub- 
lic by Thunderbird Products of Miami. 

Wynne's longtime partner. Walters, 
a sailor with the battered visage and 
wide dimensions of a football lineman, 
was once a notable ocean racer himself. 
Walters is married now. the father of two 
children and has largely backed off the 
throttle in actual racing. His place at 
Wynne's side during the Miami-Nassau 
race was filled by Bert Embrcc. 

"Jim has two things going for him,” 
said Walters as he and Wynne ordered 
tall planter's punches for a postracc 
cooling-out in Nassau. “One, he's an 
old pro. Two, he's a bachelor." 

Bachelor Wynne merely grinned 
through the pepper-and-salt thicket 
around his lips. It is going to take a heap 
of matrimony to win Wynne away from 
the waves. end 



WINNERS WYNNE (LEFT) AND EMBREE LOOK AS HAPPY AS TWO SUNDAY DRIVERS 
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The bird watchers triumph 

Selecting sites for 1972, the Olympic committee was as aloof as 
ever, but never underestimate the power of the last-minute politician 


OLYMPIC GAMES j Bob Ottum 


F or all lhat ceremony and straight- 
backed dignity. International Olym- 
pic Committee meetings always seem to 
have overtones of the Brink’s payroll 
robbery or HV/r and Pan t’. Sober pro- 
nouncements that come from such ses- 
sions often leave more questions than 
answers, and the recent proceedings in 
Rome were wonderfully typical. The 
IOC answers are clear: Munich, Ger- 
many and Sapporo. Japan will be sites 
of the 1972 summer and winter games 
respectively. But there arc those nagging 
questions: I ) Sapporo . . . uhh, where’ 
2) What did poor old Detroit ever do to 


deserve eight consecutive rejections? 3) 
Can the world still find happiness in the 
belief that the IOC is Olympian in its 
movements and aloof from human bick- 
ering and maneuvering? 

Not that the committee choices were 
bad ones. Olympic sites are chosen be- 
cause the cities have both the facilities 
and the fervor for the Games. Munich 
and Sapporo certainly have fervor, and 
there arc six years to fix the facilities. 

The more noteworthy element in this 
year's IOC meet was that the whole thing 
had the air of a mystery in which a but- 
ler (or a burglar) is whodunit. In the 


contest for the summer Games, Madrid 
was melodramatically in. out and in 
again. Detroit seemed a good bet. mak- 
ing a low-pressure bid on the theory that 
high-pressure tactics did not work four 
years ago; Montreal and Munich ap- 
peared to be even money. For the wintes 
Games. Banff. Canada was the solid fa- 
vorite. It had lost the bid by only one 
vote in the 1968 round, and it had made 
a handsome, thoughtful presentation 
this time. Salt Lake City, chosen to carry 
the United States colors, also was con- 
sidered to be a strong contender. At that 
point, low-elevation Sapporo was a defi- 
nite dark horse, and Lahti. Finland was 
assuredly out of it. 

Munich was announced first. The Ger- 
mans reportedly won on the second 
ballot with 31 votes. Madrid had drawn 
15 and Montreal 14. Detroit apparently 
was dropped on the first round (the IOC 
never divulges vote breakdowns). And 
after accepting congratulations all 
around. Walter Trocgcr, secretary of 
West Germany’s Olympic committee. 
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said. "I don't know and can't understand 
why Detroit keeps on losing. I just can- 
not imagine what is against them." 

Nor could Detroit understand it after 
eight frustrating defeats. “We were very 
disappointed." said group chairman 
Fred Matthaci Jr. “We had hoped for 
some sentiment, at least, for our bid." 
Unofficially, the view of other delegates 
was that Detroit's driving promotion in 
the meeting four years ago- particularly 
some overt pressure by the White House 

had put the IOC in a lasting snil. The 
IOC. it was said at that time, does not 
yield to pressures. 

The Sapporo announcement was a 
stunner to international handieappers. 
who had figured both the snow and the 
mountains were too low. Sapporo won 
with 32 votes, apparently on the first 
ballot: Banff was runner-up with 16. 
What had happened? Surely the IOC 
was still loftily above external pressures. 
Yet the byplay was there for all to see. 

First, three Canadian conservation 
groups warned that the Games, with at- 


tendant crowds and confusion, would 
upset the bird and animal balance in 
Banff National Park. It was a masterpiece 
of timing. The IOC took no official no- 
tice. But one member growled privately, 
just before the vote, “We have enough to 
worry about without the bird watchers.” 

After the great Bird Watcher Caper, 
the Pacific Northwest Ski Areas Federa- 
tion made its move. This group is made 
up of ski-area operators from 20 U.S. 
locations and eight in Canada. One of 
them is Banff. The operators, considered 
as safely American as home and mother, 
came out for Canada, “in the interest of 
international goodwill." The Salt Lakers 
did not need that sort of goodwill. 

Somewhere in all this. IOC Chairman 
Avery Brundage spoke out. He brought 
up the bird-watcher incident and mused 
out loud that the committee was cer- 
tainly impressed with the efficiency and 
economy of Tokyo's 1964 summer 
Games. He also pointed out that Sap- 
poro would have gotten the 1940 w inter 
Games (its bid had been approved for 


that year) if war had not intervened. 

These statements may have done it. 
Hans Maciej of the Banff delegation 
called it sabotage. "Mr. Brundage 
brought up the protests of conserva- 
tionists at the very right moment —right 
before the vote," he said. 

And with that, the curtain came down 
on the oldest melodrama in sports. 

Back in Japan, delegates took another 
look at 4.360-foot Mt. Eniwa. their pro- 
jected site for the men’s downhill. In its 
presentation. Sapporo had been expect- 
ably laudatory about the mountain. 
“Snow quality is fine." they said, but 
had not said much else about it. 

Small wonder. The official Japanese 
travel guide lists Mt. Eniwa as an active 
volcano and says. “Small clouds of 
steam rise constantly from the crater of 
the mountain which occasionally erupts 
violently.” 

Consider that one. IOC. If Mt. Eni- 
wa erupts in 1972. the world will sec 
the fastest downhill race in Olympic 
history. end 
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Shrinking Poppy 's non bout 
with a reluctant Tiger 

The middleweight title changed hands, but it was hard to pick a winner 
as Emile Griffith pedaled backward and Dick Tiger punched mostly air 


T hree miles from Grossingcr's. that 
monument to conspicuous consump- 
tion, and in a setting that had all the 
economy and soft emptiness of an An- 
drew Wyeth painting, sat Candy Mac- 
Farlane a quick, slick sparring partner 
— tapping out a bongo beat on a pro- 
duce can. Pausing and pointing up to a 
room inside a farmhouse where Tiger 
was sleeping. Candy said: "He can move 
now. yeah. When he do move, you got 
to be out there. Way out. or. . . ." Candy 
walloped the can with a right hand. 
Chickic Ferrara. Tiger's trainer, nodded 
and then said, smiling: “For what it's 
worth. A fighter must do two things. Be 
good to his mother and keep his tail off 
the floor. Who docs them belter than 
Tiger?" 

What Ferrara appeared to be saying 
was what most of the prefight expertise 
eventually would decide: Dick Tiger, a 
dedicated (the mother bit) professional 
who had never been knocked down in 
70 bouts, could not lose his middle- 
weight title to Welterweight Champion 
Emile Griffith. Griffith -though just as 
decent to his mother and 13 other rela- 
tives besides was considerably lighter 
than the Nigerian, and reputedly less in- 
destructible. Yet last week in Madison 
Square Garden. Tiger did the opposite 
of what was expected of him. FIc lost his 
title to Griffith in a soporific fight that 
produced only two good rounds, and in 
so doing gave Griffith a chance to con- 
test the legality of a preposterous New 
York State Athletic Commission law 
that declares “one man. one title.” Aft- 
erward. a dejected Tiger said in his dress- 
ing room. “I am a stranger in this coun- 
try. Once more they steal my title.” 

Tiger was not alone in his indignation. 
The press, which ruled (17 5) for Tiger 


in a poll prior to the official decision, 
relied on an old. unwritten boxing canon 
that the challenger must clearly take his 
title from the champion. This, obviously. 
Griffith did not do. but Tiger's defense 
was singularly spiritless. FIc looked dev- 
astating. but he was not; the savagery 
and intimidation of the old Tiger were 
not there. Unlike the Giardello light, 
when lie regained his title by using a 
sharp jab on the inside. Tiger did noth- 
ing positive: he merely reacted for 15 
rounds, most of the lime ineffectively, 
and did not "make" his fight. He proved, 
this time conclusively, that he cannot 
adjust to a boxer and that he still had 
not learned to "move." as Candy Mac- 
Farlane thought he had. 

If the fight, which drew' 14.934 spec- 
tators who were looking forward to a 
classic evening, was simply a nonfight, 
it did illustrate graphically that Griffith 
is not a limited fighter. When he cares, 
he can be very good. Three days before 
the fight Griffith turned to his cousin 
Bernard, w ho is also a handler, and said : 
"Bun-ard. I am a racehorse." He was. 
But most of all. Griffith, who has used 
his strength to manhandle the welter- 
weight division, showed against Tiger 
that lie alone the subterranean Griffith 
which he never expresses is responsible 
for his failure to approach the kind of 
greatness that he flashed in the eighth 
and ninth rounds. 

Despite the pleading caterwaul of his 
mother, whom he calls Chubby Check- 
ers. and Cousin Bun-ard at ringside, in 
the first seven rounds Griffith was do- 
ing as little as. if not less than. Tiger. 
He simply kept circling to his left, mini- 
mizing the power of Tiger's deadly left 
hook. The hook did catch Griffith in the 
fourth round, but it did no damage. 
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Then, in the eighth round, Griffith 
began to enliven the bass drum beat of 
the fight set by the plodding Tiger. He 
opened the action with a hook to the 
head and followed quickly with a right 
to the jaw. Tiger, a trifle wobbly, shook 
his head, then blinked his eyes as Emile 
scored another hard hook. Later Tiger 
caught a left-right combination and a 
solid right to the jaw. Tiger, it seemed, 
was dropping his guard and pulling his 
head away when Griffith threw his hook; 
the left side of his head was ilicre. 

Griffith continued the aggression in 
the ninth round. He began w it h a straight 
left, then pivoted back and chopped a 
right high on Tiger's left check. Tiger, 
for the first time in his career, dropped 
to one knee; although up immediately 
— and with his record still intact of never 
having had his posterior on the floor — 
he was visibly stunned. A Icft-right-lcft 
combination almost sent Tiger down a 
second time, but he recovered before 
his knee touched the canvas. 

It appeared now that it was just a 
matter of time, but in the 10th round 
Griffith seemed to become lost in that 
private world of his. A prizefight (theo- 
rizes Griffith's trainer and Co-Manager 
Gil Clancy) is a test of wills, and Emile 



rare tiger right snaked over Griffith's 
parr> ing left to land on the new champ’s chin. 


had imposed his will on Tiger in the 
eighth and ninth rounds, but now. in- 
explicably, he was backing off and hand- 
ing control of the fight back to Tiger. 

Howie Albert. Griffith's other mana- 
ger. suggested that Clancy slap Griffith 
in the lace, as he had done in the first 
Benny Paret fight. “I rejected that, but 
I tried everything else," Clancy said later. 
"After the ninth 1 told him not to go 
wild but to keep up the pressure. 1 told 
him to throw not one hard punch, but 
combinations. Finally, in the 12th. I 
told Emile the fight was close, maybe 
even. I was screaming at him." 

Griffith responded in the 13th. but by 
this time the 36-ycar-old Tiger was a 
whole man again and very much back in 
the fight. Tiger scored with a good hook 
in the 14th. and Griffith became cautious 
once again. The 15th was like most of 
the other rounds. Put a question mark 
by it. 

The crowd response to Griffith's vic- 
tory was not negative, but one doubts 
whether it would have been negative if 
T iger had won. Said one spectator who 
had a large bet on Tiger; "I had Tiger 
winning 10-4-1. but I'm not upset. It was 
that kind of fight.'* 

The same could not be said for Tiger, 
who. though hurt and bewildered, des- 
perately clung to his poised, austere 
manner, even as a tear rolled down his 
check. "I am glad you were here to see 
this aw ful thing." Tiger said in his dress- 
ing room as Chickic Ferrara's trembling 
hand held an ice pack to his left cheek- 
bone. "The winner should have the de- 
cision. but tonight the winner was the 
loser." he said slowly, smacking each 
word. "In Nigeria, where I come from, 
it takes two fighters to make a fight. But 
here in America I see that the man who 
runs wins the fight." One of his han- 
dlers interrupted, saying: "Yeah, the 
house fighter has the title now. But I 
guess that's not unexpected." He was re- 
ferring to the opinion in boxing circles 
that Griffith is a Garden fighter 

"Still." continued Tiger, "when I go 
home the people will not stop calling 
me onyeizi [champion]. The officials 
should give the privilege to the cham- 
pion. He cannot lose the title, the chal- 
lenger must come and take it away. But 
Griffith— he is a nice boy. and 1 am not 
angry at him — he ran. If I were to throw 
a lot of punches, then I would be hitting 
nothing but air. He did not want to 
fight. Yes, he hurt me. but I did not get 
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hurt bad. My pride is the only hurt in 
me." Quietly, and in disbelief, he con- 
cluded his sad monologue: "They took 
my title away from me." 

Later, when the room was nearly emp- 
ty. Tiger, bending over one of his coun- 
trymen in a wheelchair, felt the real pain 
of his defeat. 

"I lose everything." the man said. "I 
have nothing." 

"I tried my best." said Tiger. ‘*1 know, 
but I have nothing." said the man. "Give 
me something, my friend." 

Tiger just shook his head sadly and 
turned to walk away. 

"You must have something for me." 
said the man. Tiger turned to the man 
and made a motion as though he were 
cutting his wrist with a razor blade, in- 
dicating that the man could take his 
blood. 

"No." said the man. 

"Here." said Tiger, picking up his 
pale-blue boxing trunks. Then, hesitat- 
ing. he said. "No. I promised these to my 
tailor." He then gave him his boxing 
gloves, and the man wheeled out of the 
room. 

"He lost everything?" said Tiger. "I 
have nothing, either." Spoken like a 
true landlord. 

Tiger, to be certain, has considerably 
more than nothing. Though he often 
looks even less than pedestrian in his 
battered hat and long, fly-front coat, he 
is a sort of prosperous Rotarian in Ni- 
geria. There he owns a cosmetics shop, 
which his wife runs, and a 2.000-scat 
theater, and he has the respect that a 
leading real estate man and landlord 
would have in such a country. He is a 
penurious, unemotional man. who 
trained for the Griflilh light in an atmos- 
phere that reflected his personality. He 
could never understand why Griffith, 
who is fond of flamboyant frippery and 
dancing, trained amid the gaudiness and 
action of the Concord Hotel. Doubtless 
he would find it even more difficult to 
understand why Griffith has nothing 
more to show for his eight years of pun- 
ishment than 14 well-housed, well- 
fed relatives. 

"How many relatives are there really?" 
Griffith's mother was asked in the 
dressing room. 

"Let's sec." she said, pausing to count 
them on her lingers. "Focieen! Poppy 
has foeteen relatives." 

"Why do you call him Poppy ?" 

"Because, next to me. he is the head of 


the house, the house's poppy." she said. 

At this point. Griffith, breaking away 
from reporters, jumped off the table and 
charged over to his mother and began 
stomping his feet and screaming. "This 
is my night, my night!" he yelled, and 
then he asked a friend to escort his moth- 
er out. 

The night did belong to Griffith, but 
despite his words he was not certain of it. 
He knew he had once again failed to 
produce a sensational fight, failed to be 
the kind of Griffith boxing keeps expect 
ing him to lx* but has not seen since he 
killed Parct in their third light. 

"I really wanted a sensational fight." 
said Emile. "I needed it to win the Hick- 
ok belt [the award for the best athlete of 
the year] and I want that beautiful belt 
so badly. I kept thinking about it and 
all those beautiful, shining stones before 
my eyes. Then I thought. 'I don't want to 
lose that belt because I was careless,' so 
I boxed him." 

"It made me sick." said Gil Clancy, 
talking of how Emile let Tiger get away. 
"He just would not believe what he saw. 
I have almost, but not quite, captured 
Emile's mind. When I am able to do this 
completely, then he will believe the ob- 
vious — he is a great fighter." 

True, Griffith admitted. Tiger’s repu- 
tation. the stories of his enervating 
punch and his strength, eventually had an 
effect. Griffith did not believe them, but 
more and more they intruded upon his 
thinking. Even after he knocked Tiger 
down, even after he proved that he 
was the stronger of the two on the inside, 
Griffith refused to believe in himself. "I 
just wasn't sure." said Griflilh. 

"Do you think you ran from Tiger?" he 
was asked. 

"I run from no man. how you like 
that!" he said, angrily walking away 
from the circle of reporters. 

"F.mile Griffith." pondered Howie Al- 
bert. "will always be 16 years old." 

"If Howie say that, that's right." said 
Griffith, when the crowd had faded. "I 
have done nothing but tight. I have never 
had time to grow up. Hey! Where's my 
mommy? Where’s Bun-ard?” 

"You sent her out." someone said. 

"Oh. that's right," he remembered. 

Outside, his exiled mother, wearing 
a pink hat and a pink flower as big as 
an apple on a black dress, stood along 
with Bun-ard and 12 other beaming 
people waiting for their Poppy, who 
has yet to blossom. end 
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track / Gwilym S. Brown 


A storm of bright promises 

Wind, rain and the natural reluctance of established stars to challenge 
each other marred a big weekend, but a few expectations were fulfilled 


In the ever-widening world of relay car- 
* nivals, last week was to be the one 
that was. It might have been. too. had 
the weather in Philadelphia and Des 
Moines and the runners in Walnut, 
Calif, been more cooperative. The earlier 
Texas and Kansas relays, to name only 
two of the proliferating 12-ring circuses 
that are making Barnums of most of 
this country's track coaches, had prom- 
ised as much. But. like Barnum. many 
of the coaches were not able to fulfill 
the promises. 

Take the scene at the Penn Relays. It 
was raining and a chill 47° on Franklin 
Field in Philadelphia, where no less than 
6.000 pairs of spikes churned up the 
track until it looked more like a place to 
dig clams than set records. Practically 
the only man the mud did not handi- 
cap was a Villanova sophomore named 
Dave Patrick, and that may be because 
he is a lot better than even his coach. 
Jumbo Elliott, realizes. On Friday. Pat- 
rick chugged his way through a 4:04.6 
mile to carry Villanova to victory in the 
distance medley relay, and the next day, 
spattered with mud. he hit the tape first 
as anchorman in the two-mile relay. For 
his weekend's work Patrick was voted 
the meet's outstanding performer and 
Villanova picked up its 27th relay title 
in the last 16 years. Villanova was all 
promise before the meet, but now it is 
something more: its team is made up 
almost entirely of sophomores, and they 
arc likely to get better and belter, come 
rain or come shine. 

The weather was no less brisk for the 
Drake Relays— a gUsty. 15-milc-an-hour 
wind was the trouble there— but the 
track stayed fast and Southern Univer- 
sity of Baton Rouge more than made up 
for a sluggish performance by Kansas 
Miler Jim Ryun and a disallowed, wind- 
aided 9.3 in the 100 by Charlie Greene. 
With senior Theron Lewis reeling off 
fast stints in three. Southern won four 
college relay, titles — the sprint medley 


(3:19.2), the two-mile (7:31.3), the one- 
mile (3:07.4) and the 880 (1:22.7). In 
these events Southern may have the fast- 
est teams in the country but the real 
test will come when it matches baton 
passes in California later this month 
with Texas Southern, New Mexico and 
San Jose State. 

What makes San Jose a challenge even 
in the fastest company is Tommy Smith, 
a slender. 6-foot 2-inch sprinter. Smith 
ran only twice at the Ml. San Antonio 
College Relays in Walnut, anchoring his 
school to a first and a second, but he 
looked so impressive doing both that he 
was voted the meet's outstanding run- 
ner. Smith has long, powerful legs and 
brings his knees up so high as he flics 
over the track that they appear to be 
out in front of his chin. Last year he tied 
the world record for the 200-meter dash 
—20.0— and this year in a dual meet 
with Stanford he ran the 440 in 45.7, 
making him the third fastest 440-yard 
runner in history. 

"He may be the best sprinter I've ever 
had." says San Jose Coach Bud Winter, 
who produced I960 Olympian Ray Nor- 
ton. Last year Smith had trouble start- 
ing and running turns, but nothing 
bothers him now, though he expresses a 
preference for the 220. "The quarter 
takes a lot of stamina and the 100 is a 
little too short for me," he says, "but in 
the 220 I have time enough to build up 
speed and really blast out.” 

In the 880-yard relay Smith demon- 
strated exactly what he meant. San Jose 
was trailing by a few yards when he 
grabbed the baton and then loped off 
slowly as if trying to give the other 
frantically digging runners a sporting 
chance. Suddenly Smith switched on a 
burst of speed that carried him to the 
tape in a clocking of 20 seconds flat for 
his leg. 

At Walnut, too. New York's Tommy 
Farrell (SI, Jan. 24) threw a blast of his 
own at a couple of California hotshots. 
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Dennis Carr of USC and Ted Nelson, 
the national indoor 1.000-yard cham- 
pion. in the half mile. He hung back for 
most of the race, but moved up behind 
Nelson as the latter raced to the front 
going through the last turn. Nelson was 
not in front long. Farrell shot by him 
on the outside as they came out of the 
curve and kept right on rolling to win 
by six yards in 1 :47.9, tying Carr for the 
fastest time in the world this year. 

“I was really amazed,'' said Farrell 
after the race. "I figured on finishing 
about second or third when I came out 
here. It was only my second race out- 
doors. The first was a 48.8 quarter mile 
and I was working hard all the way." 

If Farrell and Canada’s Bill Crothcrs 
can get together this spring there is the 
distinct possibility that one of them can 
beat Peter Snell's world record of 1 :45. 1 . 
But getting together is one of the prob- 
lems of big-time track these days. It is 
fareasicr for a runner to run himself into 
shape than it is for him to find a race with 
his peers. Too often someone ducks out 


at the last minute and a major confron- 
tation falls through. That is what hap- 
pened at Mt. SAC last week and took 
the edge ofT an otherwise interesting 
meet. A month ago Dyrol Burleson, mak- 
ing a comeback of sorts, ran a 3:57.5 
mile at a minor meet in Salem, Ore. At 
Mt.San Antonio he was looking forward 
to a fast race with former Oregon team- 
mate Jim Grclle. 

"What I do here may determine my 
plans for this season," said Burleson, 
who is studying for a master's degree at 
Oregon while working part time for the 
OEO's Upward Bound program. "My 
3:57.5 was O.K., but a miler who can’t 
do better than that these days might as 
well pick up and go home." 

Well. Burleson is now a week older 
but no nearer to finding out what he 
can do. Half an hour before the mile 
was to begin Grclle announced that he 
was switching to the 5.000-meter run. 
Burlic, unchallenged, followed a slow 
pace for three quarters and then sprinted 
ahead to win in 4:01.4. He was sur- 


prisingly generous about Grellc's dis- 
appointing switch in plans. "Jim's got 
a good 5.000 in him." he said. "I think 
it’s wonderful that he has the opportun- 
ity to try it." 

If Grelle has only one good 5,000- 
meter run in his system, it is still there. 
His win over Olympic Steeplechaser 
George Young assuredly was not it. They 
dawdled along behind an easy early pace 
set by Ron Larricu, then sprinted through 
the last 300 yards to a close decision 
that went to Grclle. though both were 
timed in a slow 14:10.8. Grclle has not 
made up his mind whether to stick with 
the long distances or go back to the mile, 
so Burleson is still looking for a fast 
race, hopefully soon and against Ryun 
of Kansas. The chief difficulty here is 
that though both Ryun and Burleson 
want a match race, each seems to be 
waiting for the other to name the time 
and the place. Unless some enterprising 
meet promoter sets up a three-way tele- 
phone hookup, this sort of thing could 
go on into winter. end 



How do you recognize class in a casual shoe? 
By the patch on the heel 
that says Jack Purcell. 
What kind of 
casual shoes 
do you wear? 


*You Can't see the exclusive Posture Foundation wedge built right into JACK PURCELL— but you’ll feel the difference! 
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It 

tastes 
expensive 
...and is. 


WHISKY 


Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller 

Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 


90 proof ■ Stir Hill Distilling Co Sltr Hill firm loretto K, 



Get away 
in a '66 


Dor sett runabout 

If you're looking for roominess in a run- 
about. step into a lively one. Luxuriously 
appointed El Rey or versatile Daytona 
models — both 16-feet-plus — offer wide 
options. And the compact 15-foot Belmont 
gives you a choice of inboard/outboard or 
outboard power. All have Dynamic V hull 
design for the smoothest ride on the water. 
And exclusive Iso-Glas • and Tufcore (pat- 
ent pending) construction with two year 
warranty. A full line of cruisers also avail- 
able. and a complete fleet of aluminum 
craft from Trailorboat Division of Dorsett. 

OarsBtt 

2550 Scott Blvd., Santa Clara. California 
1111 West Dewey, Bremen, Indiana 
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bridge / Cha r/es Goren 


Battling par at the table 


S ixteen pairs of collegians are now 
meeting at Bradley University in 
Peoria. III. to decide the intercollegiate 
championship for 1966. They won their 
way into the finals from a field of more 
than 2.100 players representing 202 col- 
leges and universities in the U.S. and 
Canada - an alltimc high that bodes well 
for the growth of other tournaments as 
these youngsters mature. 

The face-to-face finals arc played on 
an entirely different basis from that used 
in the qualifying rounds. The hands the 
collegians played at home were par deals, 
stacked to illustrate some fine points of 
play, whereas the finals w ill be played 
duplicate style. The contestants were on 
notice that there was something tricky 
to watch out for on every deal. They 
bid the hands as they normally would 
and earned bidding par points for reach- 
ing proper contracts. No matter how 
they bid. however, before the play began 
they were told what the official bidding 
was and assigned a contract to play in. 
The opening lead was directed by the 
par setters, not selected at the table. 

Actually, being alerted to look out 
for something tricky should not have 
any effect on what the players do. The 
fact is that any declarer who has reached 
a good contract, in any kind of bridge 
game, should be on the lookout for the 
best way to guard against possible dis- 
aster; and any defender must try to find 
the best avenue to defeat his opponents. 

The players who topped the qualify- 
ing round were from tiny Bethany Col- 
lege in West Virginia: Roger O'Brien 
and a young, bearded Moslem from Te- 
heran named Abdullah Hatefi, When 
Abdul is at home with his family -one 
of the richest in Iran — he lives next door 
to the Shah. I first “met” this young 
man through the bridge column written 
for the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Regis- 
ter by Blanche Neff, the human dynamo 
who has made herself personally respon- 
sible for the success of every bridge club 
in her area. 

The Bethany pair did best of all the 
collegians against the par hands. To sec 
the kind of problems they had to tackle. 


cover the East-West cards and play the 
hand as South, the declarer. 

Sometimes it is difficult to get the 
players to the desired contract and 
sometimes it is difficult to bid a hand 
like North's facing an opening two-bid. 
At any rate, you're in a good six-no- 
trump contract and it's up to you to 
make it. Having been given a free finesse 
in hearts, declarer has 13 tricks if the 
diamonds break. But in a par contest, 
you can be sure they won't. How do you 
solve the problem, which is that you 
need to cash all three club tricks in order 
to get rid of a heart loser and still be pre- 
pared to lose a trick in diamonds? 


NORTH 
4 X 64 2 

V G 5 I 3 

♦ A 3 

4 A 75 

EAST 
4 J 9 7 5 .1 
V K H 7 

♦ J 

4 to I 3 2 

SOUTH 

4 A K 

V A O 2 

♦ KQ87S4 

4 K W 

HAST SOUTH 
PASS -• ♦ 

PASS ^ N T. 

PASS t vr 

PASS 

Opening lend: Jack of hearts 

If you cash the club king and queen, 
go over to the diamond ace, then cash 
the club ace and discard the heart 2. 
you arc pinning your faith on a diamond 
break or on the hope that the player 
w ith four diamonds doesn't have another 
club. But such good luck never occurs in 
a par game. The solution is to cash two top 
clubs, lead a low diamond and let an 
opponent win. No return can hurt you. 
You can get back to dummy with the 
diamond ace, cash the club acc. discard 
your heart loser and come back to your 
hand to run the rest of the diamonds, 
making six no trump. ind 


WEST NORTH 

PASS .1 « 

PASS i N T. 

PASS PASS 


Fash M W 
vulnerable 
Fast deafer 


WEST 
4 i» 

V J lo :i 
♦ 1 0 9 G 2 
4 J 9 M 6 
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Fortre swings with 
Arnod Palmer and PBM... 



in double and single-breasted blazers. 


Arnie’s jacket is tailored in Stevens' luxurious fabric of Fortrel polyester and worsted wool . Fortrel in the blend keeps it 
soft, smooth and wrinkle-free. Soft shoulder styling in double and single-breasted model. Double-breasted in rich navy, about 
$55. Single-breasted as shown, dark green, camel and 11 other great colors, about 


$50. All with colorful paisley lining. At Wallachs, New York & Branches,j 
Baskin Clothing Co., Chicago & Branches,- Raleigh Haberdasher, Washington, D.C.; 
Silverwoods Shops, Southern California; Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis. 

Celanese* Fortrel* is a trademark of Fiber Industries, Inc. 


IELANESE I 


■ORTREL 


A CONTEMPORARY FASHION FIBER 



golf /Jack Nicklaus 



Be sure you 
get the 
right slant 


The position of the shoulders at address 
is one of the least involved but most im- 
portant aspects of golf. Properly posi- 
tioned, the shovddets can be the key \o 
a very good swing. Improperly set, they 
start a chain reaction of wrong moves. 
For example, if your shoulders are level 
at address — parallel to the gound — 
then your hands have to start ofT well be- 
hind the ball. As a result, you may find 
that during the swing you are making 
some unnatural adjustment to get your 
hands forward and into the correct hit- 
ting position. However, if your shoul- 
ders are properly angled your hands al- 
most have to get into their correct posi- 
tion during the swing. 

To set your shoulders, first place your 
feet, then hold your club and stand up 
straight. Next, relax your shoulders 
slightly, and as you take your normal 
grip and place the club behind the ball 
notice how your right shoulder drops 
until it is somewhat lower than the left. 
This is the correct position. Do not ex- 
aggerate it by dropping the right shoul- 
der more or forcing the left shoulder up. 


The shoulders and aims should form a till- 
ed triangle with the right shoulder well below 
the left as the hackswing is about to begin. 
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Try this time-saving approach to your next 2-\veek vacation. 


(And loaf for 16 days.) 


Fly there and back. 

When you fly, you can actually 
crowd 16 full vacation days into a reg- 
ular two-week period. 

You can, for instance, board a 
Boeing jet the evening of your last 
work day, and be in any part of the 
country in a few hours. You can begin 
your vacation there, that same night. 
And you can vacation right through 
the last day, because a Boeing jet can 


whisk you back— rested and refreshed 
— that same evening. 

By Boeing jet, two weeks is time 
enough to vacation anywhere in the 
world. Boeing jets serve 269 cities in 
1 13 countries. And every 16 seconds a 
Boeing jet lands or takes off some- 
where in the world. 

This year, get your vacation off to a 
flying start — by Boeing jet. 


Now flying Boeing jets: Air Congo, Air France, 
Air- India, Air Madagascar, All Nippon, American, 
Ansett-AN A. Avtanca, BO AC, BUI A, Braniff, 
Continental, Eastern, ElAl. Ethiopian, Flying Tiger, 
Indian, Iran Air, Irish, JAL, Japan Domestic, 
Lufthansa, MEA, National, Northeast, Northwest, 
Pacific Northern, PIA, PSA, Pan American, 
Qantas, Sahena, Saudi Arabian, South African, 
T A A, TAP, TWA, United, Varig, Wardair Canada, 
Western, World. Later: Aerolineas Argentinas, 
Alaska, Braathens (Norway), Caledonian, 
Frontier, Mexicana, Olympic, Pacific, Piedmont, 
Southern Air Transport, Wien Air Alaska. 

>7/zf//VC yf/y 
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Andros Island lies in the Bahama group , hut it lives alone — untamed 
and un trampled by tourists. Teal teem in its uncharted hays, fish abound in 
the surrounding waters and hoar roam its unexplored hills 
under the ever-watchful red eyes of local leprechauns 

Journey to Cfricfscfrarney Country 

SS'JOHti UNPSRWOQP 


I have always found fishing to be a humbling 
business. Once in Key West, while delicately 
whipping back a spinning rod to cast. I 
hooked my favorite uncle in the nostril, and 
a doctor was required to remove the grapple. 
More recently, fishing with handlines off 
Spanish Wells on the northern tip of Eleu- 
thera, I systematically raked the bottom 
clean of kelp, then fouled the outboard en- 
gine bringing in a ycllowtail and finally 
snared my wife in the breech of her Bermuda 
shorts. These arc only two of many embar- 
rassing fishing experiences. 

But the enthusiasm I take to sea transcends 
frank muuins the treachery of the water's inhabitants. (I 


share no one's passion for the fish, except for 
the gratification of eating them, which they 
would otherwise do themselves because they 
arc natural cannibals.) I do not look to the 
sea for strength or solace. I enjoy it, that is 
all, and will jump at the chance to be around 
it and in it. If it is the Bahamas, that nearby 
Elysium of clear water and pink powdered- 
sugar beaches, I will jump all the quicker. 

An unexpected chance came one evening 
last summer in Miami in the person of Mr. 
Billy Joe Curtis of Hangnail, Okla. Bill Curtis 
is a professional photographer, who six years 
ago yielded to the glamour of becoming a 
south Florida bonefish guide. continued 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


Cfricfcfarney continued 


Curtis said he had a great idea for an 
expedition into the Bahamas. He out- 
lined a week in waters around Andros 
and the Berry Islands, where record-size 
blue marlin practically leap into the 
boat from the Northwest Providence 
Channel: he told of flats so thick with 
bonefish that they shimmered silver in 
the sun; of skies aflutter with teal and 
jacksnipc. He pictured lazy skin-diving 
and snorkeling excursions among the 
coral reefs, the tenement houses of the 
Great Bahama Bank. He said, to com- 
plete this. The Complcat Bahamas Sa- 
fari, there could be trips ashore to hunt 
boar and poke around native villages. 

Poking around native villages in the 
Bahamas is not, as recent slick-paper 
advertisements imply, poking around 
the lobby of the Holiday Inn at Free- 
port. Grand Bahama is geographically 
bound to the Bahamas but is really only 
a British concession to modern hedon- 
ism. It has gambling and high prices and 
unavoidable luxury, and someday it will 
sink into the Atlantic from the weight 
of American dollars. 

The real Out Islands of the Bahamas 
were settled not by speculators but by 
loyalists fleeing the American Revolu- 
tion, and if they had it to do over again 
they would. Good times — good fishing 
and good prices for the fish— have 
brought electricity and automobiles and 
outboard engines and even television 
(picked up from Miami by extra-elon- 
gated antennas) grinding down on these 
otherwise unspoiled enclaves. To prove, 
alas, that even these lovely people are 
not insensitive to such stimuli, you can, 
on a clear night in a place like Spanish 
Wells, hear pouring out from the wire- 
less sets what my wife calls American 
white-knuckle music, or low-fi. This is 
music that, by the sound of it, requires 
the musicians to keep an extremely tight 
grip on their instruments. 

To a man naturally intrigued by the 
Bahamas, however, the island of Andros 
is another cup of titillation. It is called 
Unknown Island by the authors of a 
definitive book on Nassau and the Ba- 
hama Out Islands, Sun 'n Sixpence, and 
though that may be stretching a roman- 
ticism, it at least gives an inkling of the 
place. Andros is easily the largest of the 


Bahama chain — it is 100 miles long, 40 
miles wide at the widest point. Many of 
its creeks, lakes and headlands are un- 
charted and, according to the book, its 
coastline was plotted inaccurately as 
late as 1963. The skimpy population — 
7,500 plus — is spread out in villages and 
settlements, mostly on the cast coast. 
The west coast, which confronts the 
many square miles of shallow water (3 
to 12 feet deep) known as The Mud, and 
the mysterious interior are left pretty 
much to the imagination. A band of Cu- 
ban exiles, having made their way across 
the interior from the west coast to Fresh 
Creek in 1962, told of seeing "the fires of 


unknown settlements" and of "innu- 
merable deer and rookeries of flamin- 
gos" no one knew existed. 

Many of Andros' settlements arc en- 
tirely populated by Negroes, descendants 
of slaves freed by the British and left to 
devise a curious coalescence of faiths: 
evangelical Baptist, for example, with Af- 
rican Obeah. Curtis said that at Lowe 
Sound, one of these settlements at the 
north end. we could get native guides to 
take us to the backwaters, where there 
are thousands of ducks, and to the hills, 
where the wild boar play. Presumably 
these boar are the offspring of pigs set 
loose centuries ago by the conquista- 
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dores which have thrived in the bush 
and grown into huge herds of fiercely 
tusked animals with the long legs and 
quick movements of dogs. If they did not 
get you first. Curtis said, you could shoot 
as many as you pleased and roast them 
right there on the beach. There was a 
limit on duck, he said — 50 to the man. 

Curtis said he could not promise any- 
thing. but we might even see a chick- 
charncy. The chickcharney (a more re- 
spectful double capitalization is often 
used: Chick Charncy) is a leprechaun 
said to be indigenous to Andros. Not all 
Androsians believe in chickchameys. 
and there arc variations in 


accounts of what they look like but, 
generally speaking, they are tree spirits, 
somewhat like frigate birds, feathered 
and fearsomely red-eyed. They hang 
from cottonwood branches by their 
three toes, or three fingers, and it is not 
always easy to tell when they are right 
side up. The chickchameys were blamed 
for the failure of Neville Chamberlain’s 
sisal plantation at Mastic Point in 1897, 
and it was hardly a surprise to those who 
knew of it to learn of Chamberlain's 
eventual disaster at Munich. 

In time I was to meet a modern dis- 
ciple of the chickcharney. our intrep- 
id Nearo auide from Lowe Sound, the 


redoubtable Ronald (Rudy) Knowles. 
Rudy’s father, Granville Knowles, is a 
onetime preacher who docs not believe 
in chickchameys, but Rudy does not 
think his father knows all there is to 
know. From personal observations 
made at a respectful distance, Rudy 
Knowles adds these dimensions to the 
sylph: “It have a black ring around its 
neck, and it look like a dove. It makes 
nests you can see in the trees. I don’t 
say nothing against them.’’ 

It took us some months to gather a 
compatible group and to map out an 
itinerary flexible enough for the caprices 
of January weather. The Bahamas' tem- 
perature range (63° to 88°) and prevail- 
ing winds (cast and southeast trade 
winds) make for year-round mildness, 
but from November through April the 
islands are subject to what Bahamians 
call northers, chilling winds of 20 to 35 
knots out of the north. A determination 
to get everything in might not be enough, 
for we had only a week, and two days of 
that were to be spent going and coming. 

There were eight of us altogether, in- 
cluding Billy Joe Curtis (the idea man) 
and the two-man crew of the 48-foot, 
twin-engine charter boat Queen B. The 
Queen B is a broad-beamed, well-turned- 
out vessel that charters out of Key Bis- 
cayne; it was completed last October for 
SI 00.000 by its blond, crew-cut captain, 
Jim O'Neill, and outfitted with four 
trolling chairs and rod sockets on the 
bridge for two more lines. O'Neill is a 
conscientious young fisherman with an 
agreeable manner and a reputation for 
excellence as a sports-fishing guide, 
though he is only 31. His mate, 21- 
year-old J. C. Dobson, is a college drop- 
out who figures to learn enough under 
O'Neill to qualify for a boat of his own 
some day. 

O’Neill believes strongly in big-game 
fishing — blue marlin, sailfish, dolphin — 
and does not bother his head with the 
lesser quarry of shallow water. His an- 
tithesis, therefore, is Curtis, the light- 
tackle specialist — a one-eyed man with 
a russet complexion and skin the texture 
of a hatch cover. Curtis’ sharply-angled 
nose and rakish overseer’s straw hat give 
him a damn-thc-torpedoes look when 
he is in action on the flats. He usually 

continued 
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When the creek got loo shallow Rudy cut the engine and poled the boat. 




CbicHdysrney continued 

fishes around Miami and the Florida 
Keys, but he is now broadening out to 
learn what he can about the Bahamas. 

We were ready to go at 7 on a Satur- 
day morning in mid-January. The wind 
was up and the weather cool but not 
uncomfortable. O'Neill took the Queen 
li out Bear Cut south of Miami and into 
the wind toward Cat Cay. Curtis' Bos- 
ton Whaler rode the wake from a tow- 
line. There were no secrets among us. 
One had never caught a bonclish. None 
had ever caught a marlin. Frank Mullins, 
a redhaired artist with a sensitive stom- 
ach, had never caught a fish of any kind. 

The crossing to the British customs 
station at Cat Cay is 48 miles and takes 
roughly three and a half hours. We 
watched the Miami Beach hotels dissolve 
into the tangerine sky until they acquired 
the white, uneven silhouette of head- 
stones. A tireless solitary gull beat its 
wings in our wake for what seemed an 
interminably long while, watching for 
garbage or something our prop might 
chew up and leave him, but then he 
turned off to follow' the fat. plug-along 
freighters that pass in the Gulf Stream. 
They are surer providers. 

At Cat Cay there was time, while 
O'Neill checked us in, for Frank to eat 
his third orange (he had brought two 
huge bags of apples and oranges to keep 
him healthy for the week) and for me 
to run out on the dock with my spinning 
rod to make a few unsuccessful casts 
alongside three natives who were fishing 
successfully for bonefish with handlines. 
They wanted to know if I thought I 
would catch anything with that little yel- 
low sprig of hair caught on the lip of my 
line. I was advised to try crab meat. 

From Cat Cay we went another 63 
miles almost due cast across the Great 
Bahama Bank to Chub Cay on the south- 
ernmost tip of the Berrys. Where before 
we had been in water more than a mile 
deep, on this huge shelf of sand and 
coral it was less than 15 feet, and the 
bottom rode with you all the way. The 
first day, predictably, had been con- 
sumed in preparation and travel, and 
at dusk we put into the American-owned 
Crown Colony Club. The mooring at 
Chub Cay is sheltered and the facili- 
ties arc excellent, but long stays arc not 
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encouraged or recommended. (Captain 
O'Neill once got a towel laundered there 
for a dollar: his last — forevermore 
laundry bill came to S48. ) 

The strategy was to divide up the 
party each day to make full use of our 
time. Two or three would stay on the 
big boat and troll for big fish. Curtis 
would take the others on the Whaler 
onto the Hals and shallows for bone- 
fish. tarpon and permit, or on a hunt for 
duck or wild boar. O'Neill's trolling 
area, one he knew, is a natural fish trap, 
where the deep waters as deep as 1 .000 
fathoms— of what is called the Tongue 
of the Ocean jut up into the Great Ba- 
hama Bank between the Berrys and An- 
dros. It is a natural 15-milc triangle be- 
ginning at Mamma Rhoda Cay at the 
tip of the Berrys, out to Northwest 
Channel Light, then down along the 
Joulters Cays (north of Andros) and 
back to Chub Cay. 

Five minutes out of Chub Cay that 
first morning I had an 18-pound wahoo 
on the line, and, simultaneously, another 
in the party had a large barracuda. Be- 
fore the day was over I also derricked up 
close enough for J. C. Dobson's galT a 
15-pound dolphin that, with the wahoo. 
would make our supper. The dolphin 
is a great lighter: it can stiffen your arms 
with its resistance and fascinate you 
with its brilliantly changing colors: first 
yellow and green, then aqua, chartreuse, 
azure, verdigris and, when it is dying in 
the well of the boat, streaks of brown. 
But it is even greater food, like breast 
of chicken. 

The action thereafter was sporadic and 
the time taken up lazing on the bunk 
scats on the bridge, watching the bait 
skip along behind or listening to Coast 
Guard reports for possible intrigue: an 
18-foot runabout was two days overdue 
at Nassau, an American sea captain 
could not spell the name of a Russian 
vessel he had spotted. The long periods 
spent hunched over the trolling reel as if 
it were a telephone about to ring seemed 
diminished just by being in the Bahamas, 
but appetites were on the increase. Frank 
made regular trips to his fruit sacks, 
which, he said in a desperate voice, 
would be empty before morning. 

We had fared reasonably well on the 
continued 
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Ctyichcfyarosy continued 

big boat, but those out all day with Cur- 
tis in the Whaler came back unrewarded. 
The closest they had come to fish was 
when they pulled up their chairs to hoist 
bow ls of conch chow der at Frazer's Hog 
Cay. They were also soaked to their ad- 
venturous skins and unnerved by the 
pummeling they had taken, as Curtis, 
valiant in effort, had plowed from island 
to island, flat to flat, in the pursuit of 
the elusive boneflsh. He said he thought 
he had spotted a few muds where fish 
were feeding and almost fell out of the 
boat trying to get to them, but the wa- 
ter was too rough to be certain. 

The next morning we trolled half the 
triangle to the Joulters, chasing for a 
mile or so a huge w hale that had sounded 
in our path and was frolicking just ahead 
of us. When we were near enough to the 
reefs Frank and 1 left the Queen B to try 
the flats with Curtis. The wind was shift- 
ing around to the north — not a good 
sign. Bill was not as confident as before. 
He talked of past triumphs, of victories 
in boneflsh tournaments in Florida. In 
his haste to get us to the flats he misread 
the clarity of the water and twice ran 
full speed onto sandbars — shlumph! — 
sending Frank and me sprawling into 
the bow. 

The wind, now stronger, dipped into 
our collars, chilling us as the afternoon 
wore on unproduct ively. A norther was 
coming up for sure. Bill was glum, but 
he diligently poled us over the aban- 
doned flats. All was silence, except for 
the swish-swishing of his hands on the 
long pole. The tide was going out. Sud- 
denly there was before us a small school 
of bonclish, but they spooked at my 
clumsy cast and were gone in an instant. 
There were no other sightings. We got 
out and walked along the stark-white 
sand off one of the cays, for no reason 
except to walk, (i will always have this 
picture of Bill Curtis: pants legs up to 
his knees, that plantation overseer's hat 
tilted dangerously to one side, his large, 
callused hands digging into the sand for 
crabs.) 

At dusk we rejoined the Queen B at 
anchor off Morgan's Bluff on the north- 
ern coast of Andros, 37 miles cast of 
Nassau. It was this shelter that the pirate 
Henry Morgan was supposed to have 


used to count his caches, but we were en- 
joying no such pleasures. What was 
wrong? Frank suggested that we line up 
and count toes, and the person with three 
on each foot should be thrown over- 
board. Exhausted from the pounding of 
the Whaler. I fell into an uncomfortable 
sleep and dreamed of gripping the troll- 
ing rod and reeling so hard that I was 
actually pulling the boat toward the 
fish. Jimmy O'Neill was at my side. Bill 
Curtis* overseer's hat pulled down oxer 
his ears, shouting encouragement— "It's 
a big one! A record marlin!" — until he 
dissolved and I was found to be hooked 
to the Dade County courthouse, and we 
were aground on Flagler Street in dow n- 
town Miami. It was an unmanageable 
dream, one I might have missed had I 
known that tomorrow we would at last 
have Rudy Knowles on our side. 

Curtis had made the arrangements. 
Granville Knowles (whom Curtis had 
known from a previous trip to Andros) 
or his son Rudy would take us to the 
west side— the unknown side— of An- 
dros for duck and. if time allowed, wild 
boar. In the morning four of us made 
the 20-minute run around Money Point 
to Lowe Sound. The good times that 
have come to most of the Bahamas have 
not come to Lowe Sound, but a hurri- 
cane did come last fall and there are still 
evidences of its lingering fury: busted 
frame houses, irreparable boats flipped 
up on the shore, uprooted sea-grape and 
coconut trees. 

Granville met us at the dock, which 
was coming apart, and there were others 
smiling their greetings, including a very 
large, laughing woman Granville iden- 
tified as his w ife. "A big woman the best 
kind," he said. "They do much work." 
Granville is a buoyant gray-haired man 
of modest dimensions, a barefoot pillar 
of the community second only to the 
mayor— who also has fishing boats and 
sells lumber — in the social order. Gran- 
ville took us up to his shop, a single- 
room shed, w hich had a faded sign, "C. 
Knowles and Son. 1912," hanging over 
the door. "My father have the guide 
business," he said, "and his father be- 
fore him." 

The son. Rudy, came out of the shed's 
darkness. He was a head and a half taller 


than his father and, though he was skin- 
ny everywhere else, his shoulders were 
astonishingly broad. He was wearing a 
brownish-green, two-piece rubber foul- 
weather suit and no shoes, and seemed 
at first to be aloof to our presence. Then 
someone said something that made him 
laugh, and he revealed a large expanse of 
gum between his front teeth. His laugh 
was high like a schoolboy's, spontaneous 
and relaxed. 

It was agreed that we would take two 
boats— Rudy also had a Whaler, and 
Frank and I would ride with him. Frank 
suggested we first make a pilgrimage to 
the local grocery store for fruit. The gro- 
cery was also a single room, 10 by 10 or 
so, unlighted except through the open 
door, with a huge picture of John F. 
Kennedy on one wall and an advertise- 
ment for Colt 45 beer. The ad included 
a picture of Gomco Brennan, the welter- 
weight boxer from Bimini. Gomeo, by 
inference, trains on beer. The nearest 
thing to oranges and apples Frank could 
acquire, however, was 10 Coca-Colas 
and a jar of strawberry jam. 

We joined Rudy in the boat, and I 
asked him if he were Granville's favor- 
ite son. He said he was the oldest son, 
age 31, and was unmarried. "1 do not 
care to be married." he said. 

"That's too bad. because you will miss 
the joys of having children," I said so- 
licitously. 

"Oh. I have seven children," he said. 
"They live here with me in my new house. 
I have three women. Two women here, 
one in Nassau. The one I have now — she 
not a woman, she just a girl of 25— she 
have four of my children. She big with 
child again." 

It was two and a half hours before we 
reached the creek Rudy had chosen, far 
dow n on the west side of Andros oppo- 
site The M ud. On maps this inlet is called 
Blue Creek and appears to peter out after 
a mile or so. Its narrow entrance, scarce- 
ly three yards wide, is marked by tree 
limbs stuck in the banks. Rudy turned 
in practically at full throttle— brushing 
close to the coral shelves that serve as a 
natural trough— and led the way into 
the interior of Andros. Abruptly the 
creek became shallow, and Rudy cut the 
engine and began to pole the boat. He 
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Ciyichibarocy continued 

did it effortlessly, with a regularity of 
stroke that accounted for the size of his 
shoulders. Then the creek opened into a 
small lake, then a larger one, and they 
seemed to go on endlessly, though no 
hydrographic survey I have seen indi- 
cates this. I asked Rudy if the wild boar 
were up here, too. 

“Yes. but much further that way,” he 
said, gesturing. 

Had he ever seen them? 

"Yes, many of them. They big, big. 
Two. three hundred pound, some ol 
them. My daddy had a farm up there and 
had to pul the fence up to keep them out. 
They very strong and fast, and they cat 
you if they get hold of you. It take a 
good shot to burn a hole through them.” 

How did they get here? 

"Oh. they broke away from ranches 
at Lowe Sound and other settlements 
many years ago. Then they go to pigging 
and pigging until they get to be hun- 
dreds and thousands, hundreds and thou- 
sands." He said we would not have time 
to go up where they were today because 
the return trip to Lowe Sound would take 
longer and be much rougher into the 
w ind. "I don't like to hunt the wild pigs." 
he said. "I rather my daddy go.” 

Suddenly he cut the engine and. taking 
up the oar. began to pole again, though 
the water was deeper. 

"They up there, the ducks." Rudy said 
calmly, pointing far ahead to an island 
of mangroves. “They on the water. They 
swimming the other way. We need to put 
the deecons out up there by the big man- 
grove. and they'll come right to them." 

"Deecons? Oh. the decoys." said Bill 
Curtis in the other Whaler. "I left them 
on the big boat." 

Rudy was amazed. No, not amazed. 
Chagrined. How could we be so naive as 
to forget the bait? "It's the worstest 
thing you could have done," he said, 
"the worstest thing." 

“From a conservationist’s point of 
view it is not so bad," said Frank. "This 
is becoming a very successful trip from a 
conservationist’s point of view." 

Rudy grumbled about the deecons for 
a while, but he was the only one who 
could sec the ducks in the water anyway, 
so it did not seem to matter. He kept 
poling. Then, slowly, little black dots be- 
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gan to materialize on the water ahead — 
a great black cluster of teal bobbing along 
on the water. When they finally became 
aware of us and took flight we got one 
shot apiece, and a single duck fell. Bare- 
foot. Rudy clambered among the man- 
groves to fetch it. There were two larger 
birds in the trees that looked like brown 
cranes, and Rudy yelled for us to shoot 
them. too. and when he saw a white heron 
standing motionless in the mangroves he 
wanted us to shoot that. too. Frank, 
rebelling, said no compassionate man 
could do such a thing. What on earth 
was in Rudy's mind? 

“To cat it.” Rudy said. "They very 
good eating." He laughed. "But that’s 
all right. If you don’t shoot it I come 
back later and shoot it myself." 

“You cat everything that flies, eh, 
Rudy?" Frank asked. 

"The best is the fillymingos. They up 
further." 

"Fillymingos? You eat flamingos? In 
the States you shoot one of them and 
you’d get fined a hundred bucks." 

Rudy laughed again. "Oh. yes, yes, 
you get fined here. too. But they the best 
to eat. The sweetest meat." 

Soon the sky was alive with swarms 
of teal and. despite having no decoys, 
we were able to get close enough to kill 
five more. Before they were down Rudy 
was out of the boat, splashing in mud 
and through mangroves, like a great, joy- 
ful Labrador retriever. I suspect that 
the soles of his feet arc water-repellent 
and heat-resistant. He invariably went 
straight to the stricken birds, and with a 
violent whirling twist wrung their necks. 

"It would be easier if we had the dee- 
cons." he said. 

During the hours wc spent in this duck 
hunter's paradise wc heard no other shots 
and saw no signs of other hunters. The 
only other people we saw were farmers 
in small native sailboats heading up to 
where Rudy said his father used to farm. 

Wc had come 38 miles from Lowe 
Sound to Rudy's creek and it was an 
easy run. but the trip back, plugging into 
the wind, was as rough as Rudy had pre- 
dicted. When the pounding became ex- 
cessive Frank grabbed the bowline and 
stood spread-eagle in Bill's Whaler, rid- 
ing it as if it were a chariot. I followed 
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suit. The reward was a drenching from 
waves soaring over the bow, but in stand- 
ing up wc transferred the strain from our 
kidneys to our legs, making the ride more 
fun and infinitely more endurable. Until 
Bill's Whaler ran out of gas. 

We were still on the west side of An- 
dros with a long way to go. It would be 
dark soon. The sun was an apricot so 
near to dipping into the sea that you 
could stare right into it. Rudy checked 
and found that he. too. was low on gas. 
He said with extra weight he could not 
make it more than a mile down the east 
side. Nevertheless, he insisted everyone 
transfer to his boat and had Bill anchor 
the other. 

“What will we do when you run out 
of gas?" Bill asked. 

“I pole us in," said Rudy, simple as 
that. 

And he did. too. with some help from 
us he did not really need. We could 
barely see the lights at Lowe Sound 
when the gas finally ran out. It took three 
more hours to pole in. The tide was out, 
and we frequently scraped bottom, stir- 


ring up sparkles of phosphorus. It was 
a chilly, moonless night, dark as the in- 
side of a trunk, except for the stars and 
those twinkling disturbances under the 
waves. For Frank and me it was espe- 
cially cold because wc had saturated our- 
selves playing rodeo. 

Rudy's daddy was concerned about 
us. He had built a huge fire on the beach 
and. with the impressive Mrs. Knowles 
looming beside him. was feeding it palm 
fronds when we poled into the dock. In 
minutes Rudy had filled the lank and 
was speeding us around Money Point to 
the Queen B, anchored at Morgan’s 
Bluff. Wc were three hours past rendez- 
vous and the others were relieved to see 
that we had not been taken by the 
chickcharneys. After some drinks, a din- 
ner of dolphin and french fries and a 
change to dry clothes (in that inverted 
order, because Frank was starved), Cap- 
tain O'Neill suggested we have a look at 
the strange fish in the well. We opened 
the hatch and there, its glittering black 
body curled up like a sleeping child, was 
a seven-foot blue marlin. One of the 
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Cfricfcfraroey continued 

others had hooked it at 5 o'clock that 
afternoon off the Joultcrs. O’Neill said 
they also had hooked another, larger one 
— "probably half again as big" — and 
fought it for 20 minutes before it threw 
the hook. They had had other action, 
too: a pair of 40-pound dolphins, a nice 
wahoo and some big barracuda, which 
were taken on light spinning tackle over 
a reef. The safari had definitely taken a 
turn for the good. 

The next morning, to our grateful sur- 
prise. Rudy and Granville arrived with 
both Whalers. They had set out be- 
fore daybreak and made the long haul 
around Andros, to retrieve Bill’s aban- 
doned boat. "And now." said Gran- 
ville. "we ready to take you to the bone- 
fish.” Fifty yards from the Queen B one 
of the boats ran out of gas again, and we 
had to wait an hour for Rudy to fetch 
us more from Lowe Sound. It took an 
hour because he also stopped to catch 
a pail of soldier crabs for bait. Bill, a 
purist, said he would stick to his jigs. 
He also made a point of loading the 
decoys on one of the boats in ease we 
eventually decided on a little more duck 
hunting, which, of course, we eventually 
did not. 

The day was warm. And the water was 
so calm we seemed to be gliding above 
it instead of on it. The fiats on the lee 
side of the Joulters encompass thousands 
of acres of white water no more than a 
couple of feet deep. The tide was going 
out. We would not have much time. We 
were barely on the fiats when Granville 
began pointing ahead. "There! There!" 
he called from the other boat. 

Rudy, disdainful, ignored him. 

"Only a dozen or so," he said. 

"A dozen! Listen, I spent a whole day 
looking at none," I said. "Let’s go after 
the dozen." 

"Oh, don’t worry. You gonna sec 
more." said Rudy. He was out of the 
boat now, pulling it along, watching for 
ripples. When bonefish feed they plunge 
their noses in the sand for small crabs 
and sea worms, and their tails flutter on 
the surface. When our eyes became ac- 
customed we could see them, too, and 
the direction in which they were feeding 
— many schools, some of them 50 yards 
wide. They were all around us. And the 
continued 
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more remarkable — we were the only 
boat on the flats. •‘What did I tell you— 
what'd-l-tellya!" Bill shouted. 

Rudy prides himself in beating his 
father at bonefishing (he concedes Gran- 
ville's mastery at boar hunting), and in 
the two hours we were on the flats I had 
nine strikes and boated seven fish, four 
to six pounds. The procedure was to cast 
ahead of the feeding fish, allowing the 
crab meat to settle on the bottom, and 
then back ofT. When one struck. Rudy 
had what he said was a simple but fool- 
proof formula: "Jerk you r rod three 
times. If it still on, you got him." Be- 
cause the bonefish arc the fighters they 
are. there is considerable crane work to 
be done, too, but Rudy's Law proved 
accurate enough. Every now and then a 
barracuda invaded the flats to grab one 
of the bonefish. but these forays dis- 
turbed traffic only momentarily. In the 
other boat Bill and Granville were en- 
gaged in rather noisy polemics on Bill's 
use of the jig — "We come out here to 
catch fish, not to scare them." Gran- 
ville was saying— but our triumphs con- 
tinued regularly before the outgoing tide 
forced us ofT the flats. 

We ate lunch there in the boats at the 
edge of the channel. Later we explored 
the reefs for tarpon, which happened to 
be somewhere else for the day. and then 
Granville chased and netted a green 
turtle that had surfaced between the 
boats. The water was alive with activity. 
Going down the channel we passed over 
a huge p£ck of bluelin sharks, a hundred 
or more, some of them six feet long. 

On the way back to Lowe Sound, Rudy 
chased a manta ray, a devilfish that 
was bigger than the top of a car, and, 
in a moment of sport, powered across 
the lines of two settlement women fish- 
ing alone in a dinghy. They stood up in 
the little boat shaking their fists at him. 
He giggled happily. One of them, he 
said, was the mother of one of his chil- 
dren. I suggested that stunts like that 
could get him in bad with the chick- 
chameys. but he said he did not worry 
because he keeps on their good side. 

"Have you ever seen them at work?” 

"Oh, yes. many times. There was once 
a man in our settlement who did not 
believe in them. He said we show him a 
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nest and he'll laugh right in it. We took 
two cars and we took him to a nest and 
he got up there where it was and laughed 
into the nest. The moment he did that, 
all eight tires on the two cars went flat.” 
He clapped his hands together to em- 
phasize the action. 

Time did not allow us to go back to 
the other side of Andros for the wild 
boars, and I had the impression it was 
just as well, because in my mind I could 
see Rudy dropping me ofT on the shore 
where the herds were and leaving me 
there to fend for myself. His respect for 
the pigs is too great to suit me. Some 
other time, when Granville is with us, 
we will go again, for if Granville and 
Rudy Knowles say the pigs arc there 
then they are there. 

We had. nevertheless, proved that the 
safari Bill Curtis dreamed up months 
before made for entertainment of a high 
order. We had caught marlin and dol- 
phin. barracuda, snapper and wahoo, 
jacks, yellowtail and a green turtle. And 
we had seen the teeming bonefish flats 
(just as Curtis had described them) and 
squadrons of ducks, and had explored 
a strange and beautiful land. And we 
had discovered Rudy Knowles. 
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the Exumas. They cost from S600 to SI. 000 
a week with the usual extras. Big-game tack- 
le is provided, but fishermen should bring 
their own light spinning tackle and fly rods 
for the flats, and their own guns if they wish 
to shoot. Native guides for boncltshing and 
duck hunting cost S20 a day. S40 with boat. 
The closed season on quail or duck is April 
I to September I, and many birds are per- 
manently protected. Anyone convicted of 
infringements is liable to the confiscation 
of all his goods (including his yacht). 
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OLD BUSHMILLS IRISH? 



Call it a step upward. Old Bushmills 
Irish is made quite like Scotch. 
Travels lightly — like Scotch. But 
only Old Bushmills among the y 
imports has a flavor that 
keeps its character, come 
soda or high water. If you 
like good Scotch, you’ll 
love Old Bushmills Irish. 

A whiskey of rare bouquet 
from the world’s 
oldest distillery. 


ou I BUSwm/us 00 , 

sJ** 1 ! EOBMUU 


86 proof 

Blended Irish Whiskey 
Bottled in Ireland 
Quality Importers Inc., NY. 


SPECIAL! IRISH 
! COFFEE GLASSES 111 1 


Set of 4. 22-karat gold rimmed— $3 ppd. Check or M.O. to Irish , 
Cottee Glasses. Box 3350, Grand Central Station, N.Y., N Y. 10017 ! 
Otter limited to states where legal. In N.Y. add local sales tax. j 



Fortrel: for the good life. 



the trimly tailored slack... 


that tees off at wrinkles 


i 1 



GULF STREAM slacks set a cool pace while giving you wrinkle-free performance with 
very little care Available in Burlington Men's Wear fabric of Fortrel polyester and 
Za ntrel 700 r ayon. Plain front belt loop, single pleat belt loop, and extended waist band 
side tab models for men and young men, sizes 28-50, about $10.95. Tapered slim trim 
model, sizes 27-36, about $9.95. A large selection of colors at fine stores everywhere. 
Celanese® Fortrel® is a trademark of Fibei*lndustries, Inc. 



A CONTEMPORARY FASHION FIBER 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by TOM C. BRODY 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

CLEVELAND (4-1 ) Manager Birdie Tebbetts, 
a man of subtle superstitions, got the chance 
to get his hair cut when the Indians finally 
lost a game after opening the season with 
10 straight wins, tying a major league rec- 
ord. But then Sam McDowell pitched his 
second consecutive one-hitter, and Birdie 
may begin ignoring barber chairs all over 
again. Baltimore (4-0) was in the lead, 
doing more than what Manager Hank Bauer 
wanted. "I like to crucify those second- 
division clubs." he said, "and hold my own 
against the contenders." The Orioles cruci- 
fied Detroit, decidedly first division, and 
walloped five home runs in the process. 
Frank Robinson and Boog Powell got theirs 
in the first Tiger game, rookie Dave John- 
son had two and Curt Blcfary another in the 
second. Eddie Stanky was shocked w hen he 
phoned the Chicago (4-1) clubhouse from 
his flu bed. "This is Eddie," he told fill-in 
Manager Tony Cuccincllo. "Eddie who?" 
came the reply, and Stanky hustled back to 
work. If he recuperates h will be the bullpen 
that is responsible. Eddie Fisher has saved 
four games, rookie Dennis Higgins has 
given up two earned runs in 1 1 J 3 innings 
and Bob Locker nothing in 13.'$ innings. 
Defending champion minnlsota (1-2), 
shut out by Detroit, frozen out one day and 
rained out four more, was not sure whether 
it was the pennant or a skiing or swimming 
championship it was defending, dltroit 
(2-3) got an exciting shutout from Pitcher 
Dennis McLain, then further excitement 
against the Athletics when Al Kafinc stole 
a base with his team leading 13-5. "Thai's 
nice," said A’s Manager Al Dark. "Do you 
always steal with an eight-run lead?" Only, 
a player said, when a spitball is thrown at 
him. Dark, no doubt, was the more irked 
because those five runs represented a bonan- 
za for Kansas city (1-5). In three games his 
A's came up with nothing, in another, one 
run. Luckily that was all Roland Sheldon 
needed as he shut out his old new york 
13-3) teammates. The Yanks are still a sick 
team, but on a diet of Missouri mule they are 
beginning to show some life. For those who 
thought he had lost the knack. Roger Maris 
hit a home run — his first— as the Yanks 
scored 10 runs on the Athletics. "Those two 
youngsters (meaning Jackie Warner and 
Rick Rcichardl] make me think something 
is going to happen in every game," said 
California (2-3) Manager Bill Rigney. 
The Angels were down six runs to the Red 
Sox going into the eighth when Zok and 
Pow and the whole Angel lineup went ber- 
serk. Warner drove in two runs, Rcichardt 
hit homers five and six and 12 runs crossed 


the plate. Washington (2-3) needed a doz- 
en tries before getting a complete game from 
a pitcher. When it came, Mike McCormick's 
shutout of the Yankees was a dandy. 
"How's it feel to be the ace?" a teammate 
asked him on the team bus. McCormick 
responded, "Wait a couple of weeks. I 
might be driving this thing." boston (2-4) 
got the usual home runs and Manager Billy 
Herman, as usual, shuttled fresh pitchers in 
(he used 1 7 in four games) as opposing bat- 
ters shuttled them out. 

Stindwts: Bill 12-1. Clev 11-1. Chi 

10 4. Del 10-7, Cal 8-7. Minn 5-7. 

Wash 4-10, Bos 4-11, NY 4-12, KC3-11 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Houston (5-1 ), wallowing in an embarrass- 
ment of good pitchers, certainly will not 
cut Dave Giusti, whose three-hitter against 
the Cardinals was his second straight strong 
game. Overstaffed Manager Grady Hatton 
probably would prefer to lop off a base 
yuwwcy oy so. Two As\yos wcyc picked off 
base and two more were caught stealing, 
but even they could not slow an attack that 
saw Rusty Staub start a ninth-inning rally 
by striking out. The pitch got by Brave 
Catcher Gene Oliver, and John Bateman 
singled Staub home one out later, san 
Francisco (3-4) quite possibly will not sur- 
vive home-run No. 512— the one with which 
Willie Mays will break the National League 
record. A huge "512" cake was delivered 
to Candlestick Park on Monday, and the 
club has grown stale waiting for Willie to 
eat it. Something he did cat caused him to 


CLUB STATISTICS* 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 



0PP. THROWN 
HR HR SB OUT DP 

14 14 10 5 19 

9 9 6 3 9 

10 9 17 7 9 

19 16 2 3 7 

23 13 6 4 13 

14 17 IS 8 20 

8 9 6 1 15 

10 13 16 5 15 

7 9 7 3 7 

12 17 6 3 12 


IS 

5 
18 
13 
15 
18 
15 
20 

6 
20 



AMERICAN LEAGUE 

BALT 22 8 6 

CIEV 9 6 8 

CHI 8 8 17 

DET 18 18 9 

CAL 18 15 8 

MINN 8 9 3 

WASH 11 IS I 

BOS 9 16 2 

NY 10 9 7 

KC 1 10 5 


3 12 6 2.65 

4 8 10 1.92 

9 8 9 2.00 

4 16 8 3.45 

7 15 II 3.20 

4 6 10 2.62 

2 12 9 4.24 

2 19 17 5.20 

2 IS 16 3.54 

5 14 17 384 


'through April JO 


miss a game, but the worst Giant stomach 
belongs lo Manager Herman Franks, whosat 
through tasteless performances by Pitchers 
Frank Linzy, Lindy McDaniel and Bob 
Shaw. Philadelphia's (3-1) Richie Allen 
dove back into second base and did not get 
up. "I hope it isn’t as bad as I think," 
Manager Gene Mauch said. It wasn't. Allen 
will be out for only a week. In the mean- 
time there arc Dick Groat, who filled in w ith 
four hits ihc next night, and Mauch’s two- 
man rainy day rotation — Chris Short and 
Jim Bunning. Not as catchy as "Spahn, 
Sain and a day of . . ." but just as effective. 
The problems with playing los angeles 
(5-2) used to be three: Sandy Koufax. Don 
Drysdalc and Claude Osteen. With Don Sut- 
ton there are now four. The Big Three pitch- 
ers won impressively, but Sutton's five-hit. 
10-strikeout effort against the Braves was 
the best of them all. Cincinnati (2-4) Out- 
fielder Vada Pinson had another one of 
those four-for-four days, and it won a game. 
Rookie Tommy Helms’s single won an- 
other, beating Koufax. no less, but if you 
think Manager Don Heffner is all smiles you 
err. Nobody else is hitting, and best Pitcher 
Jim Maloney is hurting. Pittsburgh (2-2) 
thought it had a patent on last-minute up- 
risings, then the Meisbcal them with fourruns 
in the I Ith. Roberto Clemente and as- 
sociates put a quick stop to that nonsense, 
belting seven assorted triples and doubles 
the next time they played, new york (2-1) 
Acting Manager Yogi Berra sent up pinch- 
hitter Chuck Hiller, a left-hander, against the 
Pirates' left-handed Luke Walker, raisingeye- 
brows. "That's all we had." Berra said, and 
that was plenty: Hiller hit a two-run single. 
Just like that the Mets were flirting with 
.500 again. "Youth and speed!" yelled Chi- 
cago (1-4) Manager Leo Durocher. "That's 
my kind of ball club." The Cubs had just 
won a couple. Then Leo's kind of team 
lost four straight, giving up 40 runs. It was 
most unusual, the way Atlanta's (3-4) Hank 
Aaron was being pushed around, but for 
those who thought it would last— whack. 
And then whack, whack, whack! Hank had 
four more home runs, eight all told. With 
Felipe Alou helping lustily and Ken John- 
son throwing a three-hitter at the Giants 
the Braves managed to stay close to the 
lead. st. louis (2-5) easily heads the league 
in disgruntled pitchers. "We're rusting 
away." said Curt Simmons. So were the bat- 
ters. Alex Johnson cracked six hits in two 
games, but the Cardinals could manage only 
six runs while losing four games. 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 


A roundup of the sports information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL " They all had I heir jIwKn at me and 

hath. BOSTON won Ihc NBA championship by de- 
feating Los Angelo in the linal game 95-93, and 
the volatile Auerbach retired after 20 years as coach 
(pane JO). Earlier in the week the Lakers had tied 
the playoff' sene* 3-3 with a 123 1 15 victory, forcing 
the showdown game in Boston. 


fUGOSLAVIA won the world amateur champion- 
hip when it defeated Spain 68 65 in its final game 
s Ihc U.S. wav beating Russia 75-73 in Santiago, 
’bile. The U.S. and Yugoslavia finished the round- 
ohm tournament with 5 I records, but Yugoslavia 
nok the title on the basis of an earlier 69 59 victory 
iscr the U.S. The Russians, who would have won 
he championship if they had beaten the U.S., 


aoaiNG EMILE GRIFFITH, the 28-year-okl welter- 
weight champion from St. Thomas. Virgin Islands, 
won the world MiivJdlcwcight^tiUc as he scored a 

old champion liom Nigeria, m an uneventful 15- 
round bout in Madison Square Garden (page 70). 
Griflith then went to court to try to keep his welter- 
weight championship which, according to the New 
York Slate Athletic Commission, he must now sa- 

SANDRO LOPOPOLO. a 26-year-old Italian who 
was previously ranked ninth in the junior welter- 
weight standings, outpointed champion Carlos Her- 
nandez. also 26. of Venezuela, to take the world 
title m a 15-round match in Rome. 

Philadelphian JOE FRAZIER, the 1964 Olympic 
heavyweight champion, won his eighth straight 
professional fight with a knockout, stopping Don 
(Toro I Smith or Pittsburgh in 1:09 of Ihc third 
round of a scheduled 10-roundcr in Pittsburgh. 

GOLF WARD WF.TTI ALTER, a 30-year-old Al- 

ber (19591 who "plays Ihc course, not the man," 
won his first North-South Amateur title when he 
defeated Marion Heck. 26. of Fort Mvers. Fla 4 
and 2 in the 36-hole final at Pinchurst, N.C. 
ROBERTO Dt VICENZO. a balding. 43-ycar-old 
Argentinian often called the international Sam 
Snead, took the $IV(8X> first prize in the Dallas 
Open with an eight-undcr-par 276 over Harold Hen- 
ning of South Af rica. Joe Campbell of I ansi. Tenn. 
and Ray Floyd of St Andrews. III., who finished in a 

IX- Vicerizo'v 1 20th since he began luv gulling career 

in 1945. 

Later in flic week. 31-year-old HAROLD HEN- 
NING won the Texas Open in rainy San Antonio by 
three strokes with a 272 over Gene Lntlcr, Wes 
Ellis Jr. and Ken Still, who tied for second. 

harness racing For the third straight week 

< ARDIGAN BAY. Die 10-year-oM \v-« Zealand- 
bred pacer driven by Stanley Dancer, scored a vic- 
tory at Yonkers with little effort, winning the $50,- 
000 National Championship Pace by three lengths 
over Adios Marshes, With the no-betting-on-Car- 
digan Bay rule still in effect (SI. May 2|. Adios 
Marches was moved to the winner's spot in the wa- 
gering and paid $IH NO. Adorn 's Dream and Adios 
Vic finished in a dead heal for third. 

hockey Defending Champion MONTREAL skat- 

series 2 2 with back-to-back wins 4 2 and 2 I 
alicr DETROIT had taken a 2-3) lead in Ihc bcsi- 
of-sexen NHL playoffs. Earlier in the week the Red 
Wings, who had won the opening game 3 2. de- 
feated the Canadiens 5-2 on a four-goal outburst in 
the third period. 

HORSE RACING Hie Kentucky Derby picture be- 
came confused when favored Graustark came up 
with a broken bone in his left front foot, thus put- 
ting him out of the race and ending Ins racing ca- 
reer (pane 22). Earlier in the week he had finished a 
close second in the I 'A -mile Blue Grass at Lexington, 
beaten by ABE'S HOPE ($7 601. an lllmo.s-bred 
coll ridden by Willie Shoemaker. Two days later 
Shoemaker rode OLD BAG ($11,40), a 3-year-old 
not even nominated for the Derby, to a half-length 
Victory over Mary D. Kiem s Scan F Indian in the 
Stepping Stone, a Derby prep, at Churchill Downs. 
JAY TRUMP, winner of last year's Grand Nation- 
al Steeplechase in England, retired the Challenge 

< up trophy as he won his third Maryland Hunt 
Cup in Glyndon, Md.. finishing the four-mile. 22- 
fence race eight lengths ahead of Mountain IX-w. 
who led until the 18th fence. "He's won all there is 


to win in tumping races," said Jay Trump's owner 
Mrs. Mary Stephenson, as she announced his ex- 
pected retirement. 

MOTOR SPORTS -Britain's JOHN SURTEES, com- 
peting in his first race since a near-fatal accident in 
the Canadian Grand Prix last September, and MIKE 
PA R K F S droi e f heir Italian I a ran promt > pe racer 
to victory in the 620-mile Monza (Italy I race in 
6:05:1 1.6 for an average of 102.882 mph. A lew days 
later. Surtees, the 1964 world drivingchampmn. won 
the Syracuse (Sicily ) Grand Prix in a record 1 .40 X J. 
"I didn't have a bit of trouble all dav." said 28- 
year-old RICHARD PETTY of Randlentan, VC 
after hr won the Rebel 400 stock-car race in hi* 
hcmipowercd Plymouth in the fastest average speed 
131.585 ever recorded at the Darlington (SC.) 
track. Petty, the winner of the Daytona 500 last 
Februarv. finished three laps ahead of Runner-up 
Paul Goldsmith ol Munster, Ind. 


TRACK a FIELO Ml I ANOVA anchorman 
DAVE PATRICK, a sophomore from Baltimore, 
ran the fastest mile (4 04 6) in the 72-year history of 
the Penn Relays in Philadelphia to beat George- 


following day on I 
track. Patrick did it 
Georgetown anchon 


■ medley relay (/urge 74). The 


— this i 


inklm 


icld 


mg past 

icarao i.rmnu in Ihc final 

- e relay by two yards in 

7:39.3. FLORIDA A&M was the only other double 
winner, beating Morgan State in the 440 in 41 5 vcc- 
onds and taking the 880 when Morgan Stale, which 
actually won. was disqualified lor passing the baton 
too soon. At Ihc Drake Relays in Dev Moines, 
MICHIGAN STATE vet a new national collegiate 
record in the 480-yard shuttle-hurdle relay, winning 
in 57.4 to clip 1 io second off the old record held by 
Winston -Salem (1959) and Rice (|9t>«, sol III 
I KN I N|\| RSI I $ el I wo meet re.,., 
the two-mile and the 880-yard relays as well as the 
sprint medley and one-mile relays. RANDY MAT- 
SON of Texas A&M. who also won the discus, put 
the shot 65 feet 3 % inches to break the meet record, 
but Kansas JIM RYUN. who hoped to set a new 
outdoor mark in the mile, won in a disappointing 
[4:05.6. In Walnut. Calif ai ihc Ml Antonio meet 
veteran Miler JIM GRELLL switched to 5.(XH) 
meters and barely won over George Young. 


MILEPOSTS MARRIED: Frances Olympic ski 
champion CHRISTINE GOITSCHEL, 21. to her 
coach, Jean Bcrangcr. 28. in Val d'lscrc. France. 
FIRED: DOLPH SCHAYES, 37. the NBA s Coach 
oflhc Year, as coach of the Philadelphia 76erx. alter 
the 76ez» won ihc tax fern Division hut lou to Uosron 
in playoffs. Hired in his place; ALEX HANNUM, 
42. who was recently tired as coach ol Ihc San 


HIRED MIKE FARMER. 29, assistant coach and 
Chief scout for the NBA s Si Louis Hawks, .,s 
head coach of the Baltimore Bullets lo replace Paul 
Seymour, who resigned in April, Farmer, a former 
teammate of Bill Russell's at San Francisco, played 
forward with (he Hawks lor four seasons beloic re- 
tiring in 1965 after he fractured an ankle. 

HIRED JACKIE ROBINSON. 47. former Brook- 
lyn Dodger baseball star, as general manager of the 
new Brooklyn Dodger professional football team of 
the Continental League. 

DIED: Wealthy Reno Rancher W ILLIAM STEAD. 
42, an air racer and former hydroplane champion, 
in the crash of his midget racing plane on a practice 
run for an air exhibition, at St Peters burg-Clear- 
walcr airport. Stead, w ho won the national unlimited 
hydroplane title in 1958 and 1959 and the Gold Cup 
in 1959, retired from boat racing in I960 to devote 
his lime to revising Ihc national air races, which had 
been defunct since 1950. 

DIED: HY HURWITZ. 56. notion Globe sports- 
writer, for eight years secretary of the Baseball 
Writers Association, of a heart attack in Boston. 
DIED: EVERETT N. CASE, 65. the "Old Gray 
Fox" who carnc from Indiana to North Carolina 
State m 1946 and built Wolfpack basketball into a 
national power, of internal hemorrhaging, in Ra- 
leigh. N.C. Case, whose teams compiled a 378-1 33 
record, won 10 championships in the Southern and 
Atlantic Coast conferences and seven Dixie Classic 
tournaments m 18 years, retired in December 1964. 
because he was suffering from myeloma, a bone 

DIED: Judge HUGO M. FRIEND. 83. who pre- 
sided over Black Sox scandal hearings in 1919, m 
Chicago, while listening lo the White Sox b cat the 
Cleveland Indians. 


CREDITS 

I 22-24 

teller 30. 32 Fred Koplan, 31 Sheedy & lor.j. 
54 56 David leei 65 Joseph Corse' ■■■•-. ■ 

fy Nordstrom. 66, 67 — Chorle* Tramor. 71— Herb 
Schorlmon l«. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



STEVE SCHRADER, 10, 

a Coral Gables, Fla. 
swimmer, clipped 5.2 
second* off Ihc AAU 
age group 200-yard 
freestyle mark and won 
five olher even!* (100- 
yard frccsiylc, 200-yard 
individual medley, 50- 
yard backs! rokc. breast- 
stroke and butterfly) in 
Jckyll Island, Gu. 



V 

m 


BARRY DeBOLT. a 

West Poini first class- 
man from Carlisle, Pa., 
pitched his “best game 
cvcr' , whcnhcstruckout 
eight New York Yan- 
kees (including Tom 
Tresh twice l. walked 
none and allowed only 
four singles as ihc Ca- 
dets lost a 1-0 exhibi- 
tion game at West Point. 



A 


MRS. AUDREY MeEL- 
MURv, 23, of San 
Diego, a member of Iasi 
year's U.S. world cham- 
pionship bicycle team, 
won a 25-mile time trial 
in Riverside, Calif, in 
I 04 44, bettering the 
ladies' national record 
(set in 1962 by Liola 
Peters in Commack, 
N.Y.) by 15:67. 


LARRY BELL, 22. 3 

University of Oregon 
business administration 
major and a left-hand- 
ed bowler, compiled a 
592 in ihc singles and 
a six-game total of 
1,172 in the all-events 
to take both titles at 
the Intercollegiate Bowl- 
ing Championships in 
Rochester, N.Y. 



DAVE DUNAWAY, a 6- 

foot-3. 195-pound 
Duke junior who was 
the Blue Devil football 
team's leading pass re- 
ceiver in 1965, scored 
twofirstsl 100-yarddash 
and broad jump), two 
seconds (high jump and 
220) and a third (jave- 
lin > in a 75^-691/2 vic- 
tory over Clcmson. 


ED ARCHBOLD, a 17- 

ycar-old senior honor 
student at Valley Forge 
Military Academy in 
Wayne. Pa., who began 
playing polo three years 
ago. scored 54 goals in 
15 games this spring to 
lead his team to an II- 
3-1 record, the Acade- 
my's ninth winning sea- 
son in 10 years. 


19Wole the readers take over 


ONLY YOU, ROONE ARLEDCE 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to SI. Roonc Arlcdgc and 
Gilbert Rogin on the perspicuous article. 
It's Sport, It's Money. It's TV (April 25). 
Television has had a staggering impact on 
sports, and it's time the relationship of the 
two was placed in perspective. More dis- 
cussion on this subject would certainly be 
advantageous to both "industries.” 

Boh S i ewart 

St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Sirs: 

In his analysis of sports on television. 
Roonc Arlcdge outlines certain character- 
istics that make a sport desirable to televise: 
I ) a pace and rhythm that create action or, 
at least an aura of anticipation; 2) a larger- 
than-life physical quality that can be con- 
veyed to the viewer by use of the closeup; 
and 3) a structure to the event that provides 
time-outs or breaks to get the commercials 
in. I submit that he has given us a fine defini- 
tion of boxing. Has he thought of bringing 
this sport back to us? 

Charles Bagot 

Duluth 

Sirs: 

Thank you for giving us Roonc Arlcdge's 
view of sports and TV. but I hope he will 
take a closer look at hockey. A spectator's 
attention is held longer by something diffi- 
cult and penetrating than by something 
easy, so long as the tension is relieved in the 
end. Hockey fans won't take their eyes off 
the game for fear of missing the rare scoring 
play. This is the release they have been 
waiting for. If TV should change the game to 
include five-man teams and 10-8 scores, as 
Arledgc suggests, viewers would turn on 
the set only for the last five minutes of the 
game, as so many, myself included, now do 
with basketball. 

John R. Packard 

Lexington, Mass. 

Sirs: 

Roonc Arlcdgc says, "Golf is a great 
game for television." Golf is a great game 
to play on sunny weekends and watch on 
television on rainy days. 

Arlcdgc says, "Some sports arc overex- 
posed if you see them twice a year." Golf is 
being overexposed when you see it on TV 
Saturday and Sunday , all year long. 

Arledgc says, "We started all this. I’m 
sorry to say." It’s too late to be sorry. So 
many golf balls have been bogeyed through 
my picture tube, the set is dead- thank 
goodness. 

Russell D. Chedister 
Merritt Island, Fla. 


THE EVIL EYE 

Sirs: 

Your concern over the purchase of the 
New York Yankees by CBS. as expressed 
in your Letter from tiii Publisher (April 
25), may be justified, but I feel that your ob- 
jections are based on the wrong reasons. 

It seems clear to me that CBS has every 
right in the world to have a financial interest 
in baseball. In the first place, it’s obvious 
that baseball can no longer be considered 
purely as a sport. Baseball is business. Big 
business. Baseball is also a legitimate enter- 
tainment function of television, and I be- 
lieve that CBS has a right to be involved in 
the presentation of such entertainment ma- 
terial. even in an ownership capacity. 

As for conflict of interest, you seem to be 
forgetting the fact that the Yankees are only 
one of 20 teams in major league baseball, 
all of which compete in a most direct way. 

What does concern me is the gradual re- 
moval of baseball men from the manage- 
ment of the sport. The Wrigleys, Yaw keys 
and Griffiths have not always been the most 
generous of leaders, but it has been clear 
that their interest in baseball has been mo- 
tivated by something more than profit. The 
shift in management to corporation and 
group ownership has hurt baseball. In oth- 
er words, the dangerous precedent inherent 
in CBS ownership of the Yankees is not 
ownership by television as such, but own- 
ership by anyone whose paramount inter- 
est is larger or smaller than the best interests 
of baseball. 

Terry Powell 

New Bedford, Mass. 

Sirs: 

How in the world can you say that it is 
wrong for a TV and radio network (CBS) 
to own a baseball club? You say the worst 
that can happen is that the network might 
distort the ball club into its own image. Con- 
sidering the state of baseball today, that just 
might be the best thing to do. If anyone is 
concerned with a public image, it is CBS, 
which must live or die by ratings. Every 
move they make has to meet public approv- 
al. Do you prefer baseball in the image of in- 
dividual owners like William Bartholomay 
and John McHalc. who run a traveling cir- 
cus and pitch lent wherever they please, or 
Charlie Finley, w ho aptly rides a mule, while 
the A's flounder in the cellar of the AL? 

Ed Sharron 

New Haven, Conn. 

Sirs: 

How long will it be before CBS cancels 
the Johnny Keane show? 

Spiro Darton 

Chapel Hill. N.C. 


BRAVE WARRIORS 

Sirs: 

I was surprised to read your opinion re- 
garding the Milwuukec-Atlanta legal strug- 
gle over the Braves (Scorecard, April 25). I 
don't believe you can place the "raping" of 
Milwaukee by the carpetbaggers in the same 
category with the mov ing of the Boston fran- 
chise to Milwaukee in 1953. 

Milwaukee did not seek out or entice the 
Boston Braves as Atlanta did the Milwaukee 
franchise. Prior to the Braves' move to Mil- 
waukee Bill Veeck. the former successful 
owner of the Milwaukee Brewers, had shown 
a genuine interest in moving his St. Louis 
Browns to Milwaukee. It was at this time 
that Lou Perim entered the picture. His Bos- 
ton Braves had attracted 281.000 spectators 
in 1952. and rather than let Veeck snatch a 
lucrative baseball territory from him. Perini 
decided he would move the Braves to Mil- 
waukee. He already had the inside track, be- 
cause he owned the Milwaukee franchise in 
the American Association. 

James Duggan 

Oconomowoc, Wis. 

Sirs: 

Your article leaves a great many things 
unsaid regarding Wisconsin's ease against 
the migratory Braves. You neglected to 
mention that as recently as 1964 Milwaukee 
outdrew 10 of the 20 major league franchis- 
es. Even the falling attendance was due not 
to lack of fan interest, but to inept front- 
office management. 

Also, when the Braves moved to Milwau- 
kee in 1953 they did not leave Boston de- 
void of a major league team, as is the ease 
with their move from Milwaukee to Atlan- 
ta. On such rests Wisconsin's antitrust suit, 
and there arc many fans like myself who 
hope they win it all down the line and restore 
some dignity to a once proud “sport." 

Ralph Martin 

Elko, Ncv. 

Sirs: 

As a citizen of Atlanta. I thought I should 
reply to your comment that the citizens of 
Atlanta "seem to have their doubts" as to 
their approval of the tactics used by the 
Braves' owners in their move here. This is 
not true. The Southeast has long been denied 
major league sports, and now that we have 
them, nobody is shedding any tears for Mil- 
waukee on Peachtree Street. 

As for Judge Roller, we don't bear a 
grudge against him. In fact, there's a rumor 
that a statue of the legal genius of Milwau- 
kee may be erected right here— next to the 
statue of General Sherman. 

Guy Arledge 

Atlanta 
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No matter how you drive, 
no oil lasts longer than Kendall 
It saves you money and 
saves your motor, too . keeps it 
running smoother, quieter, 
longer; free from costly wear and 
need of repair. 

Refined from the richest 
100% Pennsylvania Crude 0(1. 


KENDALL 

REFINING COMPANY 

8RADFORD PENNA 


DILLYDALLY 

Sirs: 

I noticed in reading about the Masters 
playoff that the round took over five hours. 
To me this is absolutely ridiculous. As if 
golf isn’t slow enough already. Things like 
this automatically encourage every weekend 
hacker to dillydally around ihc course more 
than he already does. There is no excuse 
for 18 holes ever to take more than three and 
a half to four hours. 

What I would like to ask is how the pro- 
fessional golfers themselves can justify play- 
ing that slow. Is it really necessary to spend 
an eternity lining up a putt just to miss it 
as badly as Jack Nicklaus did on the 17th 
hole of the fourth round or Gay Brewer on 
the 18th? Unfortunately, too many ama- 
teurs feel that they are not really playing 
golf unless they take a similar amount ot 
time to line up a putt or select a club out 
on the fairway. Yet, other than allowing for 
a very quick appraisal of the general slope 
of a green, I seriously doubt if any golfer 
above a five handicap benefits himself (or 
herself) from lining up a putt. As a matter 
of fact, most amateurs hardly know what 
they are looking for. 

As a solution to this problem I would like 
to suggest a new rule for the USGA and the 
PGA. namely, that once a player reaches 
his ball he be allowed no more than 45 sec- 
onds in which to hit it, under penalty of two 
strokes for each infraction. 

Gordon R. Ludwig 

Escondido. Calif. 

MORE RUFFIANS 

Sirs: 

Your recent article. Gentlemanly Game 
for Ruffians (April 4), was read with in- 
terest here in Hawaii. The University of 
California has indeed produced outstanding 
ruggers. Their Australia-bound team visited 
us last year. Mr. Norman V. Chimcnti of 
New Haven, Conn. (19th Hole, April 25) 
noted that the Yale Rugby Club plays a 
fair game. too. 

We in Hawaii arc equally proud of our 
Rugby. As an undergraduate at Yale I 
played an occasional match in the late 1950s. 
Although the game has undoubtedly grown 
vastly in stature since then, the ruffians from 
Yale would, nevertheless, find a series of 
matches against the six teams that comprise 
Hawaii's Rugby Union most interesting and 
demanding. 

Hawaii's spring Rugby season ended April 
23 with a pair of games at the lolani School 
Scholarship Fund Carnival. We shall resume 
play in October and continue to mid-April 
1967. Perhaps Mr. Chimcnti and his team 
would agree to visit us during Yale’s 1967 
spring vacation. Cal and Stanford have al- 
ready been invited. 

Gerrit M. Keator 

Honolulu 
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YESTERDAY 

The Tainted Road to a Title 

Somehow the author’s grand scheme to win a boxing championship 
without really trying worked-or did it? by BILL MacKAY 


T he biggest sporting event at the high 
school 1 attended did not occur on 
the gridiron or the diamond or the court 
or the cinder track hut. rather, in the 
ring. It was the Annual All-School Box- 
ing Show, and it was the school super- 
intendent's pet project. As an unsophis- 
ticated teen-ager. I believed that the 
superintendent had conceived this year- 
ly spectacle in order to till a dull void in 
late March alter the basketball season 
had ended but while it was yet too cold 
to begin baseball and track. However, in 
later years I looked back and realized 
that the boxing tournament had been 
instituted primarily as a sure-fire meth- 
od for enriching the school's athletic 
department. 

Financially, the fistic show couldn’t 
have failed. Our town abounded with 
boxing enthusiasts. Even so. the super- 
intendent left nothing to chance. Each 
student was instructed to buy a 35c 
junior ticket for himself and was ex- 
pected to hustle at least a pair of 75c 
adult tickets among his parents, rela- 
tives and adult acquaintances. 

One thing about the superintendent, 
he insisted upon giving the ticket buyers 
their money's worth. The boxing tourna- 
ment ran for a week. Consequently, it 
required a starling field of nearly 130 
combatants. A complicating factor was 
the fact that there were in the school per- 
haps only 20 boys who really knew what 
to do after lacing on a pair of boxing 
gloves. They were a lethal array. Some 
were Golden Glovers, and several of 
them actually fought at clubs in nearby 
Minneapolis for what was euphemisti- 
cally referred to as expenses. 

Naturally, the rest of us dreaded the 
prospect of climbing into the ring with 
any one of them. We rightly considered 
that Custer's troops had enjoyed a fairer 
shake against the Indians. As a result, 
boxing-show recruitment posed a major 
challenge. The superintendent sur- 
mounted it easily by appointing the foot- 
ball. basketball, track and baseball 
coaches as the boxing-show co-pro- 
moters and talent scouts. 

So along about St. Patrick's Day 
each aspirant for athletic glory could 
count on being summoned to the ap- 
propriate coach's office. Red Sjolberg, 
the football coach, favored the direct 
approach. "MacKay," he'd purr at me, 
"practice a lotta passin* this summer 
and keep your legs in shape, 'cause I 
plan to play you a lot next fall." Then 


he'd add. "Unless, of course, you do 
something to change my mind. Here. 
Sign this." 

"This" always turned out to be an 
Annual All-School Boxing Show entry 
blank. One does not tell the man who 
holds sole power over one's athletic fu- 
ture to go stuff his boxing-show entry 
blank in the wastebasket. I signed. 
Everybody signed. 

Not that we low-rated the boxing 
tourney. The w inner of each division was 
awarded a handsome purple felt boxing 
glove with champion emblazoned in 
gold across it. The emblem was as prized 
as a major-sport monogram. It carried 
with it a dividend, because the mere 
sight of one on a letter sweater usually 
inhibited belligerent types from nearby 
towns at Saturday night dances. 

However, we nonboxers were realists. 
Even if we lucked out a couple of wins 
in the early bouts, we knew that sooner 
or later we would meet a genuine boxer 
who would gleefully practice his two-, 
three- and four-punch combinations on 
the lower parts of our faces. Prudence 
dictated that one must lose his open- 
ing bout without seeming to take an 
out-and-out dive. If one's opponent 
was also inept the trick was to let him 
outpoint you. Those of us who unfor- 
tunately drew a bona fide tighter would 
make a crawn deal, extracting bis oath 
to pull his punches in return for our 
sincere pledge "not to try no funny 
stuff." If that failed, the only strata- 
gem remaining was to catch his open- 
ing punch on the gloves and then sink 
to the canvas as if mortally wounded. 

However, in my junior year overween- 
ing ambition got the best of me. Look- 
ing over the field in my 134-to- 145- 
pound bracket. I failed to find listed the 
name of anyone w ho might remotely be 
considered a pugilist. I resolved to win 
the title, and I enlisted the aid of my 
best buddy, Bert Kloster. "Start a ru- 
mor." I instructed him. "Say that I have 


been taking secret boxing lessons and 
that I am a natural southpaw with a 
dynamite left." 

Bert reminded me. "You can't tight 
for the championship on Friday night. 
Friday's federal inspection." 

Bert and I and four other fellows were 
rear-rank privates in the local National 
Guard company. In those days, merely 
by falsifying his age. one could enlist in 
the Guard. It paid a dollar a week for 
an hour's drill, and we considered it 
akin to stealing money. Federal inspec- 
tion was the night when Regular Army 
authorities looked us over. Because it 
had something to do with the allotment 
of government funds, the penalty for 
absence was regarded as so dire that 
even the first sergeant, a calloused man 
who seemingly knew no fear, could only 
bring himself to hint at it. 

"I got that taken care of," I said 
blithely. "I'll talk my mom into phon- 
ing Captain Flakner that I've got yel- 
low jaundice or something." 

Bert's rumor campaign harvested im- 
mediate results. The second-string left 
end approached me before our bout. 
"Don't hurt me. and 1 won’t try no 
funny stuff." he pleaded. My second 
decision was over a boy who suffered 
from a split personality caused by his 
mother, who dearly desired him to be- 
come a concert pianist, and his father, 
a former all-state fullback, who re- 
peatedly screamed the same instruction 
at his son from the fourth row, "Get in 
there and knock his block off!" Fortu- 
nately for me, the pianist half of my 
opponent’s personality prevailed. My 
third adversary, an aspiring basketball 
guard, waged a glorious defensive bat- 
tle and pawed at me weakly only twice 
during our bout. My Thursday victim 
dropped to the canvas and feigned dis- 
ability after I had lightly lapped him 
on the cheekbone. 

Following that match, as Bert and I 
walked downstairs to the locker room. 
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Colorado Springs 
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Detroit. Mich 
East Lansing. Mich. 
Flint, Mich 
Harrisburg. Pa 
Huntsville. Ala 
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Ne* York. N 1 
Pittsburgh. Pa 
Rocktord. III. 
Sacramento. Cal 
San Antonio. Te» 
Springfield. Mo 
St Louis. Mo 
Tallahassee. Fla 
Teire Haute. Ind 
Washington, D C. 


Mobile Ala Toronto, Ont 
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I said. "Guess who I'm fighting for the 
championship tomorrow night',’ Harlow 
Jessup." 

Bert clutched the handrail in a fit of 
laughter. "Oh. hot dog!" he roared. "A 
grudge battle." 

There were in the school perhaps sev- 
en boys whom I could have honestly de- 
feated in a fair fight, and Harlow Jessup, 
a scrawny kid who lived on a farm sev- 
eral miles west of town, was easily the 
sorriest of the lot. During the previous 
year's Annual All-School Boxing Show, 
while temporarily deranged by blood- 
lust. I had belted poor Harlow unmerci- 
fully. Later I apologized, but his antip- 
athy simmered. That summer, at the 
crest of Marian Lorctto’s lawn party, he 
called me an undignified name. He com- 
mitted a grave tactical error, because 
not only was he wearing a brand-new 
sports coal but he was perched on the 
rim of the lily pond. I gave him a healthy 
push on the chest, and in he went. 

It was safe to say that Harlow disliked 
me intensely. Somehow it never occurred 
to me to wonder how he had won his 
way into the championship final. 

Bert and I arrived at the locker room 
only to find it overrun with pugilists. 
Red SjoJberg recommended that we try 
the showers in the old school gym 
through the tunnel. As we neared the end 
of the tunnel, we heard someone in the 
old school gym chanting. "O.K., now. 
Left! Left! Jab! Jab! Jab!" 

We paused to watch a skinny kid in 
a beat-up boxing headgear who was 
punishing his sparring partner some- 
thing awful. The referee was a small man 
with a face that resembled a discarded 
truck tire. It was he who provided the 
commentary. "Left. baby, left! Snap! 
Snap! Snap!" 

“Snap" meant that the lean kid would 
flick his left hand. I swear, no more 
than three inches. It looked as if he were 
casually tapping a tack, yet it caused his 
opponent's head to whip back as if 
struck with an iron club. When the 
skinny kid tired of that he'd drive his 
right into the other guy’s midsection, 
making the other guy go "oof!" 

"O.K.." said the little man. "knock 
it off. Save some of it for tomorrow 
night. Harlow." 

Wc showered together, and Harlow 
Jessup seemed pleased by the oppor- 
tunity to tell me that he'd been taking 
boxing lessons from the small man. a 
former professional tighter, in the IOOF 
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Hall twice a week for the past seven 
months. "Take it easy on me tomorrow 
night, will ya?" Harlow said, and 
laughed without humor. I considered 
making a deal with him. but something 
about the way he looked at me told me 
to forget it. 

I spent a considerable portion of that 
night sweating on my pillow, while 
vividly creating horror pictures of my 
immediate future. There was the hos- 
pital room scene: the frightened stares 
of my schoolmates gathered silently 
about my bed as they regarded the shape- 
less. discolored pulp that once had been 
my face. They wondered aloud that I re- 
fused to converse with them, not know- 
ing that my fractured jaw was wired 
tightly shut. After a time, they stole out 
of the room, leaving behind bags and 
boxes of assorted goodies that I would 
be unable to cat for weeks. 

Following my slow recovery, came 
the discharged-from-thc-National- 
Guard scene. I knew from movies I had 
seen exactly how it was done: the slow 
and ominous roll of the drums, the 
horror-struck faces of my fellow soldiers, 
the commanding officer contemptuously 
ripping the brass buttons from my uni- 
form. After which two burly MPs 
roughly hustled me off to Leavenworth 
prison. 

It turned out that my tight was late 
Friday evening, so I had time to make 
the National Guard meeting. The Reg- 
ular Army captain praised my shoeshine. 
and after federal inspection ended I 
rushed over to the school to take my 
lumps from Harlow Jessup. 

Instead I learned that there is some 
truth to the old saying. "If you aren't 
good, the next best thing is to be lucky." 
Several hours earlier, as Jessup hurried 
through his chores on the farm — no 
doubt wearing a sadistic smile as he an- 
ticipated the carnage he would wreak 
on my person he reached down to 
tinker with an erratic milking machine, 
and a short circuit knocked him galley- 
west for the evening. I became an All- 
School champion by default and re- 
ceived my championship emblem at the 
awards ceremony. 

For years after that my mother used 
to don my cardigan sweater with the 
boxing emblem sewed on it whenever 
she hung laundry outside on chilly days. 
That was all right with me. because some- 
how I never had the courage to wear the 
sweater in public. end 


Have a Ball (Crow Style) 
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Longball: Old Crow 
and Ginger Ale 
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Sourball: 
Old Crow Sour 


Cherry-Ball: Old Crow 
Manhattan 



Snowball: 
Old Crow Mist 



Beachball: Old Crow 
and Water 



Mint-Ball: 
Old Crow Julep 



Fancyball: Old Crow 
Old Fashioned 



Eight-Ball: 
All out of Crow 


Which is the one whiskey with the most on 
the ball? For 131 years Old Crow Bourbon has been 
the one . It was the one that Mark Twain & Henry Clay 
singled out. Today, Old Crow is the one that makes every 
drink more memorable, every drink just right. 
Those who know, call for... OLD CROW 

Famous, Smooth, Mellow 
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Are we changing the "Winston tastes good" slogan? 
Not quite. 

To Winston smokers, it's still "like a cigarette should." 
But to the rest of you, it's "like your cigarette should." 
Get the message? Unless your cigarette is Winston, 
you're missing out on the best taste in filter cigarettes. 

So change to Winston and change 
for good-for good taste. 




